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How can a throat microphone 
help win battles? 


This throat microphone is something _This important device was developed by 
new—made by Western Electric for the Bell Telephone Laboratories, pioneers in 
nation’s air forces. the field of aviation radio, and was made 
It picks up the vibrations from the in the same workshop as your Bell Tele- 
flyer’s vocal cords. Motor roar and ma- _ phone. 
chine-gun chatter don’t get in to drown It is among the many benefits which 
out his radio message. And the battle’s have grown out of Western Electric’s 
outcome may depend on that message long experience as mapufacturer for the 
getting through. Bell System. 


Weslert EVOCcIr ic sive 
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NOT RESCUE, BUT VICTORY 


Tue Rev. J. CLeEmMens Kop 


Chaplain, University of Pennsylvania 


N THIS day when war has infested the 
an and spread in violent eruptions over 
the entire surface of the globe, we are 
brought face to face with the upsurging of 
hard, elemental facts. The harshness of these 
demental facts is difficult to reconcile with a 
faith in either the immediate or “ultimate 
decency of things.” In short, students are 
likely to lose their faith, grounded as it is in 
aconviction of the goodness of God. If we 
are to live through these days we need to 
be the possessors of a great faith which can 
stare elemental facts in the face and still see 
through it all a God of goodness and mercy. 
But if our faith is shallow the little bark of 
our life is likely to come to grief on the rocks 
of hard facts and leave us high and dry upon 
the desert isles of cynicism and despair. The 
question comes, “Where can we find an ade- 
quate faith for times like these?” 

One thing is certain: these harsh, elemental 
facts of battle, murder and sudden death are 
not new. These are facts as old as death, as 
dd as tooth and claw, as old as lightning and 
tempest. We are not the first to face them or 
to grapple with them, and we will not be the 
frst to live victoriously through them. Our 
ancestors had to face exactly what we are 
facing, and conceivably worse. What we are 
facing now for the first time, they accepted 
from the beginning of their lives until the end 
of it as the natural course of events. So these 
facts have been here all along. Only in this 
civilization we have been able to pad them 
over with comfort and security. 


Now the solicitude of a protected environ- 
ment, of a high standard of life, of home and 
«hool, where justice is the foundation-stone 
and good will the law, has been suspended in 
so many lands that we see that beyond our 
world of justice and happiness is a world 
marked by ruthless ferocity. And we are told 
lo go and clean it up. Is there any student 


5 


who has not wondered just why he must do 
so much of the cleaning up? Why doesn’t 
God do some of it? Why doesn’t a just and 
righteous God clean up this mess? Rather, 
how does it come about that a just and right- 
eous God permits such a state of affairs to 
exist? 

This is not a little question. It is a big 
question. It is a question that goes directly 
to the center of the nature of God. It is a 
question that deserves an answer. It is a ques- 
tion that must be answered if any of us is 
to retain our faith. For if we get the idea that 
God lets things slide, then we can be certain 
that we are going to let God slide. There may 
be a few who continue on in blind faith but 
most students will make up their minds that 
either there is no God or that God doesn’t 
And I don’t know which would be 
worse, to have no God at all or to have one 
who didn’t care. In fact, I suspect that I 
would prefer to live in a world with no God 
at all than to be asked to worship a God and 
to pray to a God and to believe in a God who 
took no interest in me. 


care. 


The most noted example of our question to 
God, “Why don’t you do something 
this?” dates back nearly 2,000 years. Some 
people stood around a cross and they asked 
just this question, “Why doesn’t God do 
If He is the Son of 
God, let Him come down from the cross. He 
said He is God’s son, let’s see if his God will 
save Him?” And even the thieves flung the 


about 


something about it? 


same in His teeth. And the hours went on 
and the heavens were as brass and the agony 
erew and still God did nothing about it. Then 
came the resurrection. God did do something 
about it. 
dreamed He would or could. Our faith rests 
on the truth of the resurrection. If you don’t 
believe God did something about the suffer- 
ing and death of Jesus, something utterly 


He did more than people ever 
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glorious, then you are really not a Christian. 
You see that this matter uppermost in our 
minds is really at the center of things. And 
one may conclude that one of the lessons of 
the cross is this: God does do something 
about it. 

But that doesn’t mean that He acts exactly 
in accordance with our ideas. Our ideas of 
what God ought to do are gathered, not from 
the Gospels, but hark back to the Greek 
comedies. We would have God do what the 
writers of those ancient plays had their Gods 
do, appear on the stage in the last act, when 
the situation became inextricable, and _ set 
things right. Certainly God does not appear 
on the stage and set things right with a dra- 
matic rescue. What He does do is to help us 
handle our trouble and be victors over it. His 
attitude toward us can be described as “not 
rescue, but victory.” So instead of saying 
simply, “Be stout of heart and steady of eye, 
trust God,” I want to point out two truths of 
the attitude of God toward His troubled world 
that may have escaped your notice. 


The Garden of Eden Theory of Life 


The first students whose faith is going to 
come to grief on the hard facts of this present 
day are those who have a Garden of Eden 
theory about life. I mean the people who 
think that life should be a bed of roses. They 
may not take an absolute position. A little 
trouble, they think, may have some good 
effects. A burnt child will stay away from the 
fire. The college of hard knocks has some 
outstanding graduates. But they think that a 
good God shouldn’t allow anything serious to 
happen. The trouble that is merely discipline 
doesn’t fit into the facts of these days. What 
is going on now in bombing and _ blood- 
letting, in famine and destitution, makes the 
campaigns of the Civil War seem like a game 
of cops and robbers in comparison. 

I do not gloss over the troubles of the pres- 
ent day. I want to face them in all their stark 
reality. But I still maintain that not a little 


i 
disciplinary suffering, but suffering spelled 
with a capital “S” looks as though it belonged 
upon the stage of this life, where the entrance 
is guarded by pain and sacrifice, and the exit 
by suffering and sorrow. So the old Greek 
comedies are forgotten, and the crucifixion js 
remembered because the Greek comedies do 
not portray life and the crucifixion does, Life 
is more like the Garden of Gethsemane than 
it is like the Garden of Eden. 

You must think about this time, “Isn’t the 
Chaplain gloomy?” “He thinks the world js 
as dark as a black-out.” You are wrong. He 
doesn’t think anything of the kind, for trouble 
and gloom are not one and the same thing, 
A Home for Incurables is a gloomy place, not 
primarily because of the troubles housed 
therein, but because the troubles are of an 
incurable nature. A hospital, on the contrary, 
is a cheerful place because most of the pains 
brought there will be relieved and the broken 
bodies made whole. So is the world a place 
of trouble but not a place of gloom. For the 
seat of the illness that makes the whole of 
creation groan is not in the nature of God, 
but in the nature of man, and when it is there 
we can do something about it. When men are 
bad the world is bad, and when men are good 
the world is good. Therefore, we can look 
forward not with gloom but with good hope. 

Furthermore, the world, troubled as it is, 
has a sure foundation for happiness. Begin 
by saying, this is a world where every pros- 
pect pleases and man cannot be vile. Then 
every prospect which does not please and 
every hint of vileness is an intruder and an 
interloper in our Garden of Eden. But start 
out by accepting a Garden of Gethsemane 
where a few prospects please and man can be 
exceedingly vile, and then everything that is 
true and fine and of good report will be a 
miracle of joy and beauty. 

If you hold the theory that the world 
should have no World War number two, no 
disease, no famine, no bombings, you hold to 
a theory that breaks into bits against the hard 
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facts. Here is what Jesus said on the subject 
of these two conflicting theories, “In the 
world you shall have tribulation.” There is 
stark realism for you. It is not looking 
through rose-colored glasses either, and yet 
the person who calls Jesus an unhappy man 
does not know Him. For He was one of the 
most radiant personalities that ever lived. He 
suffered everything a man could suffer at the 


hands of men, and please note that His suffer- 


ings were man-made. But let men do every- 
thing they could think of to Him, and still He 
“In the world 
you have troubles, but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” So when you ask 
me what kind of a world we live in I am 
forced to hold the view of the Master and 


says with radiant assurance, 


tum my back on the sentimentalists who 
would have nothing but a Garden of Eden 


here below, because Jesus sees the world as 


it is, and because He is not discouraged, but 
confident, in spite of it. 


A World of Injustice 


The second kind of student whose faith is 
bound to fall by the wayside is the student 
who suddenly wakes up to the fact that in 
this world there is no justice, and too many 
students don’t want to face this fact. These 
students have always insisted that the world 
is just, and while some of their experiences 
up to now have made this theory a little 
wobbly, still they cling to it and say their 
creed something like this: “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
a just earth.” But now things are happening 
to this earth which make that adjective “just” 
impossible to keep in their creed, and they 
think that if their belief in a just earth 
changes, the rest of their creed goes out the 
window too. A just earth is no part and 
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parcel of my creed. I think that this world 
is chuck full of injustice. I think there is a 
vast deal of truth in the whimsical remark 
of a schoolmaster in a recent play, who was 
asked the purpose of education. He replied. 
“The purpose of an education is to prepare 


the children for the general injustice of the 
world.” 


Here is an institution for the feeble- 
minded. No child is admitted with an I.Q. 
of over 70. Here is a college a few miles 
away where no student is admitted with an 
1.Q. of under 110. There is no justice to that. 
Neither the mentally deficient nor the men- 
tally proficient are the punishment or the 
reward of parents’ vice or virtue. It just 


happened. 


We live in a world where Niemuller goes 
to jail and the voice of Goebbels is heard 
throughout the land. We live in a world 
where children are bombed, where in one day 
men are killed by the tens of thousands. 
Hitler may call that justice, but I don’t, and 
I don’t think God does either. 


On the other hand, the people who insist 
that their creed must read, “a just earth,” 
don’t know what they ask. When people talk 
about a world run like a factory, with a moral 
wage scale, they don’t realize the result. If 
we had that kind of a moral world, with God 
as pay-master and Gabriel as_time-keeper, 
there would be plenty of thrifty moralists, but 
no heroes of the spirit. It would be a world 
without need of rescue and without possibility 
of greatness. There would be no Prometheus 
defying the gods to bring down fire from 
heaven out of pity for man, no Christ mount- 
ing the cross and taking a chance on losing 
all. To give the world the justice that some 


demand would rob life of its 


most noble 


aspects. 


A just world that some people insist must 
exist could be had only at too great a price. 
This world isn’t a just world. It is too great 


a world for that, and the important word in 
this unjust world is not “rescue,” but “Vie. 
tory.” It is a world that did not start with 
the Garden of Eden. It started with chaos, 
Blind force was king, and might was right, 
and the fittest survived. Nobody handed us q 
just world. The justice that is found in it js 
the justice of achievement, and as man be. 
came the king of the earth this world has been 
just or unjust because we have made it s0, 


The World a Mutual Society 


Furthermore, the world is not a lot of indi- 
viduals. The world is a society, and what 
happens to one man affects another. The 
goodness of the good blesses the just and the 
unjust, and the badness of the bad curses the 
just and unjust. Sodom, city of wickedness, 
is saved because of ten just men. And that is 
an ancient story being repeated all the time. 
So don’t cry to God, saying, “Why must the 
innocent suffer with the guilty?” unless you 
also say of God, “I thank Thee that I am 
saved again and again from my just deserts 
because of an interceding mercy of some 
This is the kind of world we 
live in. I don’t pretend that it is a just world. 
1 am convinced that it is a better world than 
a just world could possibly be. It has more 


cuiltless one.” 


pain, to be sure, but also more promise. | 
admit that I am not entirely satisfied with 
this scheme. I am human enough to become 
violently angry over it, and I have had my 
moments when I have had a great deal of 
sympathy with the wife of Job, who said 
to her husband in his moment of affliction, 
“Curse God and die.” That is what I want 
at my worst. But at my best, and in my 
truest moments, I would hold fast to this 
world so filled with mystery and adventure, 
and I would not have God scale it down into 
a safe and just little world. In my moments of 
weakness I want rescue from this world, but 
in my best moments I want victory over it. 
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Whether we like it or not, to live in a 
yorld where there is trouble is not a matter 
of choice, but of fate. While you have no 
choice as to the kind of world you live in, 
vou have a very definite choice as to the kind 
of life you are going to lead in it. You can 
live without God because He refuses to snatch 
you up and settle you in a Garden of Eden 


when trouble comes, or you can live close to 
a God who will make your very trouble a 
victory and out of your very cross fashion 
your crown, close to a God who will so re- 
make your spirit that the just and the unjust 
will be glad that you have lived: that is a 
creat faith to hold fast to. It is the faith of a 
disciple of Jesus. It is our faith. 


Cy 
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THE ACCELERATED PROGRAM AT CORNELL, HARVARD, 
PRINCETON AND YALE UNIVERSITIES 


THE CORNELL CALENDAR 
AND THE WAR 

OR the duration of the war, Cornell 

University has adopted a_twelve-months 
operating basis in order that students may 
accelerate their educational programs and re- 
duce substantially the length of time normally 
required to earn a bachelor’s degree. There 
has been no change in the requirements for 
graduation nor in the number of classroom 
or laboratory periods regularly offered in 
each course of instruction. By the expansion 
of the Summer Session and the reduction of 
certain holidays and examination periods, 


however, a schedule has been established 


whereby the baccalaureate may be completed 


r * 


Liprary Tower, Cornett UNIVERSITY 


in three years instead of four in some divi. 
sions of the University. In others, where fiye 
years is the normal period of study leading 
to a first degree, an even greater saving of 
time may be effected. 


Under ordinary conditions, the academic 
year at Cornell falls roughly between the 
third week in September and the third week 
in June. A total of thirty hours, fifteen for 
each semester, is the average student’s credit 
increment for the year. In addition, there 
has been a Summer Session of six weeks in 
which six hours may be earned, but hitherto 
this period has not played a large part in the 
regular undergraduate program. Most of its 
offering has been on the graduate level, and 
designed primarily for teacher training. 

The new calendar, adopted to meet the 
exigencies of war-time, will have an immedi- 
ate as well as a long range effect, for it will 
bring the current academic year to a close on 
May 25th instead of on June 15th, as origi- 
nally planned. Summer classes will begin 
immediately thereafter, and will be offered in 
three units of thirty instruction days each. In 
some courses of study it will be possible for 
students to obtain as much as eighteen hours 
of credit during the summer months. Enroll- 
ment in the Summer Session at Ithaca is not 
compulsory. The expanded program merely 
provides opportunity for the different schools 
and colleges of the University to accelerate 
their curricula in all instances where this is 
desirable. 

The varying needs of the several academic 
divisions make a divergency of practice inevi- 
table. The Medical College in New York City 
will begin instruction on July 1, and will ac- 
cept new students on that date. All medical 
students will be required to participate in the 
new program of the College. The Engineer 
ing College is seriously considering the adop- 
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tin of a similar schedule, while the Law 
School has already put into effect a year- 
ground operating program. 


In other divisions, such as the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the College of Archi- 
tecture, courses will be offered throughout the 
summer so that those students who wish to 
work for their degrees at increased speed may 
have maximum facilities for doing so. It is 
not expected that students in the College of 
Agriculture will enroll for summer instruction 
in any considerable number. Men in this col- 
lege come largely from farming communities, 
and their services will be needed on the farms 
to help meet the current shortage of agricul- 
tural workers. 


The extent to which next year’s freshman 
class will take advantage of the Summer Ses- 
sion and matriculate prior to the beginning 
of the fall term must remain in doubt, at least 
until there can be established some basis of 
forecast more substantial than any now avail- 
able. The first unit of summer instruction 
will begin before the secondary schools have 
closed, so we do not anticipate the registra- 
tion of many entering students before the 
second unit gets under way on June 29th. 
Others may elect to matriculate in the third 
unit, on August 10th. There is no indication, 
however, that summer registration of new 
students will be as large as the number ex- 
pected at the opening of the regular school 
year on September 18th. 

The immediate result of the accelerated 
program will be the release of a thousand 
members of this year’s graduating class three 
weeks earlier than they would normally be 
available, for duty with the armed forces, for 
industry, and for the many places in civilian 
life where there is a demand for trained 
personnel. In addition to the seniors, large 
numbers of others will go at once into sum- 
mer work in defense industry, while some 
fourteen hundred agricultural students will be 
teleased for work on the farms at a season 


when this work is particularly important. 

As to the long range result of the new 
schedule, we intend to complete the under- 
graduate training of as many of our students 
as possible for the job that they must do 
both in the war years and in the years that 
will come after. In our deliberations on set- 
ting up a calendar whereby this result might 
be obtained, a wide variety of academic 
schedules was considered. What we have 
adopted offers every opportunity for accelera- 
tion in those cases where acceleration is wise. 
It has the additional and highly important 
advantage of flexibility, in that it can be ad- 
justed to changing conditions on relatively 
short notice, and with no adverse effect on the 
educational program of the student. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
nici 


changes in the educational 

program of Harvard College and the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to meet 
wartime needs have been announced by the 
University. Within four weeks’ time the tre- 
mendous adjustment from a nine-month to a 
twelve-month year has been determined on, 
both in the College and the major graduate 
departments. Regular instruction on an all- 
year round basis has been established in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, with the fall 
and spring terms to be supplemented by an 
intensified twelve weeks’ summer term, and 
the admission of prospective Freshmen in 
June as well as in September on the basis of 
simplified April examinations. Certain Fresh- 
men will also be admitted in February. 


The Law School and the Medical School 
have also voted to go on a_ twelve-month 
basis. This is a very important step, since 
there is urgent and immediate need for a 
continuous supply of a large number of well- 
trained doctors. Under the new arrangement 
students may obtain the medical degree in 
three years, and the graduates of the new 
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School of Dental Medicine will qualify in 
four and a half years instead of five. Further- 
more, as an emergency measure for the dura- 
tion of the war, the various professional 
schools have been authorized by the Univer- 
sity to admit well-qualified candidates on the 
basis of less than four years of college work 
and without the bachelor’s degree. The waiv- 
ing of requirements for the bachelor’s degree 
does not, however, apply to candidates for 
the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

The changes are directed to an acceleration 
of the educational process for students pre- 
paring for necessary wartime service, either 
in the armed forces or elsewhere and involve 
a further extension of the plan of accelerated 
degrees approved by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences last spring. 

Following the action of several other fac- 
ulties of the University, members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and of the Law 
School and the School of Education have 
voluntarily placed themselves at the disposal 
of the University for the new schedule instead 
of for the customary nine months, without 
increase in compensation. This action was 
taken to enable the University to meet its full 
war obligations at a time when the University 
is confronted with serious financial problems. 


The most important element of the new 
program is the decision to place the College 
on a three-term instead of a two-term basis. 
The regular Summer School, which has been 
operated since 1871, will continue its six- 
weeks’ course operating concurrently with the 
new College summer term. During the same 
six weeks as the Summer School and for an 
additional six weeks in the latter part of the 
summer regular students of the College may 
continue their work in Cambridge, receiving 
on the basis of such work credit for two full 
courses or the equivalent of one-half year’s 
work under normal conditions in the present 
system. This will be made possible in the 


— 
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somewhat shorter summer term by the fact 
that each course the student takes will por. 
mally meet five times a week instead of three, 
as at the present. Also a student will carry 
only two subjects as compared with four or 
five during the regular academic year. 
Under the new plan a student entering Har. 
vard as a Freshman next June at the age of 
174% and attending the College through three 
summer terms and two regular years, will be 
enabled to secure his College degree by the 
time he reaches the age of 20. This is jn 
keeping with the underlying purpose of the 
plan, which is to make it possible for students 
to shorten their years of training without low. 
ering the standards for the several degrees, 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences is plan. 
ning its offerings for the second-half of the 
current year with special reference to the 
immediate problems raised by the war. Plans 
have been made to offer intensive language 
courses and courses in navigation, aerial 
photography, map reading and electronics. 
The Department of Government has proposed 
two new courses: The Background of Anglo- 
American Constitutional Liberty to the Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
and Public Personnel Administration. The 
Department of Psychology plans to modify 
its courses to emphasize military and civilian 
problems in wartime. 

The principal changes affecting the Uni- 
versity policy may be summarized as follows: 


1) A year-round session for the College 
with an intensified summer session of 
twelve weeks in addition to the two 
normal academic terms. 


A year-round schedule for the Medical 
School, School of Dental Medicine, Law 
School, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, and Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. (The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration went on a twelve: 
month basis last spring.) 
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A shortened current schedule for the 
Graduate School of Engineering, per- 
mitting graduation in May. 

A modification of the entrance require- 
ments for prospective freshmen, per- 
mitting such candidates to begin their 
College work in June on the basis of 
simplified examinations offered in April. 
A general authorization by the Univer- 
sity for professional schools to admit 
students with less than four years of 
college work and without the bachelor’s 
degree. (This does not affect candidates 


for A.M. or Ph.D. degrees.) 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
RINCETON UNIVERSITY made its first 
move in the direction of accelerating the 

training of undergraduates last summer. At 
that time, in the interest of speeding up the 
production of technicians needed by the 
armed forces and defense industry, it intro- 
duced for students of engineering, chemistry, 
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physics and biology, an optional three-year 
plan. The speed-up was primarily accom- 
plished by introduction of a summer term in 


these fields. 


Immediately following the declaration of 
war, Princeton extended the principle of ac- 
celeration—again on an optional basis—to 
all undergraduates, irrespective of their field 
of study. The motivating factor, naturally, 
was to enable undergraduates to obtain their 
degrees, or as much college education as pos- 
sible, before being called to service. 

Acceleration will be effected by intensive 
work in the winter reading period of 1942, 
by an increase of about 20 per cent in the 
work during the regular terms, and by atten- 
dance at one or more summer sessions of 
nine-weeks’ duration (except that students en- 
rolled in the advanced R.O.T.C. unit will sub- 
stitute attendance at a military training camp 
for one of the summer sessions). The speed- 
up program will enable current juniors (Class 
of 1943) to graduate in February, 1943; cur- 
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rent sophomores (Class of 1944) in August, 
1943, and current freshmen (Class of 1945) 
in June, 1944. 

Students choosing the accelerated program 
will be required—and others will be encour- 
aged—to participate in physical training, 
either by joining in the regular intercollegiate 
or intra-mural sports program or by enrolling 
in a newly-organized conditioning course. 

Concurrently, Princeton has advanced by 
two months the date of selection of the next 
entering class. This will be achieved by 
employing the April tests of the College En- 
trance Examination Board in place of the 
usual June series. Freshmen will thus be en- 
abled, if they so desire, to begin their work 
in the summer session instead of in the fall, 
as previously. 

In none of these moves is any dilution of 
Princeton’s standards contemplated or indi- 


Nassau Hatt, Princeton UNIversItTy 


cated. Departmental requirements which are 
the backbone of its program of specialized 
independent study will not be curtailed. All 
undergraduates, whether on the accelerated 
program or not, will be permitted to choose, 
in place of one or possibly both of their 
normal electives, one or more of the 26 emer- 
gency courses which have been instituted 
The subjects included in this list were chosen 
after consultation with high-ranking officers 
of the Army and Navy and with other defense 
agencies in Washington. Many of them will 
serve to prepare students for jobs in defense 
industries. The courses are designed to pro- 
vide basic training in various war techniques 
so that undergraduates will be better fitted 
for service when called. They include such 
projects as ordnance and gunnery, aefo- 
dynamics, military photography and foreign 
languages. 
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Princeton is also offering four programs of 
rainmng leading directly to service in the 
Army or Navy, which can be carried on in 
conjunction with the fulfillment of require- 
ments of the bachelor’s degree. These special 
training plans are the Field Artillery Unit of 
the R.O.T.C., the enrollment limitation of 
yhich was raised to 890 last fall; the V-7 
program leading to a commission in the 
Naval Reserve following graduation and sub- 
sequent intensive naval training; a course in 
dectronics, radio and ultra high-frequency 
techniques preparing for specialized service 
in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps; and a 
national defense mapping program for work 
inthe Army Corps of Engineers. 

For the accommodation of students during 
the summer session, the University housing 
and eating facilities will be employed. Prince- 
ton will also keep in effect during the summer 
term its regular program of financial aid, 
including scholarships, student loans and so 
far as may be feasible the provision of oppor- 
tunities for employment, such as positions as 
waiter in the dining halls. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


REAKING all tradition to meet the needs 

of America at war, Yale University has 
also adopted plans to operate on a year-round 
basis for the duration of the emergency and 
will reduce the time required for graduation 
from four years to less than three by continu- 
ing studies throughout the summer as a third 
term in the academic year. 

This measure has been taken to help pre- 
pare the young people in the country to 
assume their responsibility in winning this 
war, for the vital importance of securing the 
best education possible should be clearly 
realized by all at this time. 

As President Seymour of Yale University 
has expressed it, “Until students are called 
into service or until they feel impelled to vol- 
unteer, they serve their country best by stick- 
ing to their jobs at school and college. The 








HARKNESS TOWER AND THE OLD Campus 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


future of our country and of the world will 
be decided by the young men and women just 
now approaching their years of maturity. 
They can ill afford and we can ill afford to 
have them give up any more education than 
the emergency demands.” 

On November 19, the Faculties of Yale 
College, Sheffield Scientific School and Engi- 
neering School voted to permit any senior in 
good standing who is liable to induction into 
military service to attempt to qualify for his 
degree at the end of the first term. At that 
time the Faculty voted to restrict the permis- 
sion for attempts to qualify for mid-year 
degrees to students drafted from schools, and 
did not include students volunteering for 
military service. However, since the outbreak 
of the war it was voted to leave this matter 
to the “discretion of the Dean.” It has fur- 
ther been explained that permission to take 
the mid-year degree will be granted only to 
those few who have an extraordinary case. 
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TRAINING WORKERS FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Masor General H. K. RUTHERFORD 
Executive Office, Under Secretary of War 


HIS country has by general 

agreement embarked on a 
program of war production the 
equal of which, in volume and 
time available for its accom- 
plishment, has never before 
been undertaken in human his- 
tory. It will tax to the utmost 
the resources, the organizing 
ability the 
capacity of this greatest of all 


and productive 
industrial nations. There is no 
need to elaborate on the vital 


success of this program, for World War ex- 
perience demonstrated it. In the development 
of the War Department’s plans for the mo- 
bilization of our resources against another 
national emergency—a study which has pro- 
ceeded for the past twenty years—that im- 
portance has become accentuated. 

No part of our war effort today promises 
to pay greater dividends than the systematic 
training being carried on in our technical 
schools and colleges and in industry to fit 
young men for munitions production. Severe 
shortages have existed for some time in many 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. While 
the production program for which contracts 
have already been let is well under way, large 
additional loads are ahead. With labor re- 
serves already reduced, occupational short- 
ages which now are only local may become 
general, and situations which have been only 
fairly tight may develop into real problems 
if adequate advance action is not taken. 


Provision for Vocational Instruction 


Fortunately, the War Department foresaw 
the danger of labor stringencies and fostered a 
vastly expanded program of vocational train- 
ing in occupations essential to the national 
defense. Early in the summer of 1940 the 





Courtesy, U. S. Army 
importance of an adequate sup-Mayor Generat H. K. Rutuerrorpneeds with several weeks of 
ply of skilled workers in the 


Office of Education set up a 
training program, carried on 
through public vocational 
schools, which during the fis- 
cal year 1940-41 gave voca- 
tional instruction in defense 
occupations to upwards of a 
million and a quarter trainees. 
During the present year prob- 
ably twice this number will be 
enrolled. 

Courses are set up to provide 


workers for definitely indicated 


training directly geared to re- 
quirements on the job. Since it is manifestly 
impossible to develop all-around skilled work- 
ers through this 
courses are directed at fitting trainees for 


means, such short-time 
employment in semi-skilled or specialized 
production jobs. Employers having difficulty 
in obtaining workers of this type are directed 
to inquire at their local public employment 
office where all such trainees are registered. 
lf no courses for the type of workers required 
are being given, it often is possible to arrange 
special courses to meet specific needs. 


Defense Engineering Courses in the Colleges 


Shortages of technical men may be even 
more serious in their consequences than lack 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers. A very 
realistic approach to this problem has been 
taken in the defense engineering courses which 
are given in engineering colleges and techni- 
cal institutions selected by the Office of Edu- 
cation. After investigation has shown a defi- 
nite need, courses of college grade are given 
for engineers, physicists, chemists and _pro- 
duction supervisors. Trainees are chosen 
from persons who already have some techni- 
cal training or considerable practical experi- 
ence and who can be fitted for some particu- 
lar phase of such work with a minimum 
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amount of additional training. Notes on this 
type of training as carried on in various col- 
leges have appeared in recent issues of 
ScHooL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT. About 
100,000 such persons were trained last year 
in these courses and during the present year 
the number is expected to reach 275,000. 


On the Job Training 


An entirely different type of training pro- 
gram, probably of even greater size, is train- 
ing on the job by employers working in con- 
junction with the Training Within Industry 
unit of the OPM Labor Division. Under the 
direction of two experts loaned from private 
industry 22 district offices, each headed by a 
local man experienced in personnel problems, 
likewise borrowed from industry, are promot- 
ing the development of on the job training 
in defense establishments. The program 
has three phases—development of production 
specialists, development of all-around skilled 
mechanics and development of supervisors. 
The district men, assisted by representatives 
of management and labor and by local techni- 
cal advisors, counsel employers on means for 
setting up within-the-plant training programs, 
methods for improving supervisory practice, 
techniques of job simplification and similar 
aids to the greater use of their existing labor 
force. 

Expert assistance is given in following 
through programs which are_ established. 
Training includes “entry” or pre-employment 
instruction for new workers, on the job pro- 
duction training to increase the efficiency of 
regular workers, “upgrading” training for 
workers who are to be given more important 
responsibilities, supervisor training and regu- 
lar apprenticeship courses. The public voca- 
tional schools work closely with the Training 
Within Industry unit and provide supplemen- 
lary instruction in related subjects to assist 
and accelerate the Training Within Industry 
program. 


Last year training through this 
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program was given in some 1,800 plants 
employing 2,500,000 workers and an even 
larger program is planned during the present 
year. 


Regular Apprenticeship Training 


For the long range it is still necessary to 
develop all-around | skilled workers through 
regular apprenticeship training. In this field 
the apprenticeship unit of the Department of 
Labor has long been active in promoting the 
establishment of courses and in maintaining 
standards for apprenticeship and now works 
closely with the Training Within Industry 
unit. Although relatively small, the impor- 
tance of such activity is extremely great, due 
to the deficiency in the supply of workers 
in the vital skills covered. Last year some 
65,000 workers received training in accepted 
apprenticeship programs and probably 100,- 
000 others in courses which did not meet the 
exacting Federal standards. Next year it is 
planned that many more apprentices will be 
trained in standard courses. 


Problems of War-Time Organization 


In visualizing the problems that are ahead 
of us in carrying out the war program, we 
may obtain much assistance from a study of 
the first World War period, without commit- 
ting ourselves to the conclusion that the pres- 
ent war will develop in precisely the same 
way or proceed at the same tempo. The 
records and experiences of the other World 
War in industrial mobilization have been the 
basis of the planning in which the War De- 
It is 
interesting to note that certain totalitarian 
powers in preparing for the present war also 
made a careful study of those same records 
and experiences and adapted to their own 
needs the essential features which we have 


partment engaged since that period. 


incorporated in our own plans. 
To put it another way, this country taught 
the world how to mobilize for a warfare of 
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machines in 1917-18. At that time we devel- 
oped a unity of purpose and an effectiveness 
which had never been approached in a great 
industrial nation. The present conflict, as we 
all realize of course, is even more a matter 
of machines than that of 1917-18 and of 
trained men to operate and to maintain those 
machines in combat. The need is to organize 
with sufficient rapidity and effectiveness to 
overcome the lead of six years obtained by 
the leading exponent of totalitarian war. 

In war, the essential factors are military 
In the 
World War we trained for frontline duty in 


manpower and munitions power. 


France over two million recruits. The average 


time of training required was nine months. 


iaieanaien 
—— — 
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On the munitions side, however, it would haye 
required two years, had the war lasted that 
long, to have supplied those same men with 
equipment of our own manufacture to sup- 
port them in the field. In that conflict ye 
were armed by our allies. How different the 
conditions are in the present emergency needs 
little comment. The machinery of warfare 
has become far more complicated and quan. 
tity requirements vastly augmented. The 
democratic nations of the world are looking 
to this country for a large portion of their 
supply of munitions. The time required to 
train men to operate and maintain this ma- 
chinery in combat has increased, but the vital 
question in our war effort is still, and will be 
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insurance offers careers in a variety matched by 
few other fields of American Business. From the 
strictly scientific to the personable, sales-minded 
type, young talent finds in modern insurance the 
opportunity for self-expression, growth and the 
building of stable, interesting careers. 


For a closer view of the unlimited horizons in 
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for an indefinite period, “How fast can we 
build airplanes and ships and guns?” 


Congress has appropriated billions for land 
defense and these billions have now been 
largely obligated by the War Department in 
the form of contracts with industry for all 
types of munitions. There have been some 
delays in formulating the program, largely 
because of the very magnitude of the task. 
Happily these difficulties are past. The war 
program is now in the hands of the men of 
industry and to them primarily the country 
must now look for its success. 

It is not necessary to emphasize to readers 
of this publication that the answer will be 
found in hard work. There is no magical or 
royal road to victory. It requires the best 
organizing ability we have and man-hours of 
work, man-hours of competent management, 
man-hours of supervisory personnel and man- 
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hours of production at the machine and on 
the assembly floor. This war has developed 
no important new weapons. It has, however, 
seen the utilization of old weapons in tre- 
mendous volume and especially a superior 
kind of management in the production and in 
the use of combat of this concentrated power 
of destruction. The threat must be met by a 
still better type of management. In the last 
analysis, the success of the war effort is now 
dependent on a superior type of effectiveness 
in industry itself. 


Manpower and Munitions Requirements 


On the military manpower side, the War 
Department, as you know, has embarked on 
an extensive program of expansion, involving 
the training of the Army of the United States 
in the techniques of modern warfare as they 
have developed. In carrying out this expan- 
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sion, however, careful provision has been 
made that key men needed in the production 
of the munitions to support these forces in 
the field will remain where their skill and 
experience will be most effective. 

On the munitions side of the problem, the 
side which as has been indicated presents the 
real choke point, numerous factors are in- 
volved. We must know first the type of arma- 
ment or munition which is wanted. The War 
Department has answered this question and 


has defined its needs in all important items 


by drawings, specifications and manufactur- 
. 5S, S} 

ing data. The next question is—‘How much 
is needed?” The answer to this question is 
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determined by the size of the armed force to 
be equipped for combat. Requirements in 
munitions have, of course, already been deter- 
mined in accordance with the approved stra- 
tegic mobilization plans of the War Depart- 
ment, but it is important to note that the 
munitions production program already placed 
with industry is only a part of what will be 
required in the present maximum effort. The 
third question that the War Department has 
endeavored to answer with respect to procure: 
ment is—“Where can the munitions be ob- 
tained most quickly?” In this aspect of the 
problem, our industrial war planning of the 
past twenty years has put us far ahead of our 
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corresponding position during the World War 


period. 


An outstanding accomplishment of this 
planning was the preparation of an industrial 


inventory of some 11,000 of the private 
manufacturing plants that are most service- 
able in producing our munitions in quantity. 
From many of the plants so earmarked, our 
procurement planning officers have obtained 
production studies that proved invaluable in 
getting the program under way. With other 
plants, unfortunately too few in number, we 
These orders, 


where sufficiently advanced, resulted in a sav- 


placed educational orders. 


ing of months of time in obtaining quantity 
of production of critical munitions. As an 
evidence of the value of the planning which 


has been outlined, it is appropriate to men- 
tion that about 65 per cent of all War Depart- 
ment prime contracts are now placed with 
concerns which had been previously studied 
and earmarked for the work. In the case of 
components of ammunition, a_ particularly 
dificult problem, the proportion : going to 
these earmarked firms is practically 100 per 
cent. Our orders are, therefore, being placed 
largely in accordance with the plans previ- 
ously developed by the War Department. 
The War Department fully appreciates, 
however, that despite its progress in inven- 
torying and earmarking these 11,000 concerns 
for specific jobs, there are tens of thousands 
of generally smaller shops that must contrib- 
ute effectively to the program and must be 
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brought into the picture. The War Depart- 
ment not only favors such an undertaking, 
but urges that it be attained at the earliest 
practicable moment. The reasons for this 
may be summarized in a few words, viz., To 
save time by utilizing to the maximum every 
man-hour and every machine hour that can 
be brought to bear effectively. 


Sub-Contracting Program 


Briefly, the program of farming-out or sub- 
contracting involves the establishment of 
some 36 local clearing houses or “Contract 
Distribution Division” offices as they are 
called. These groups, on the one hand, secure 
information as to the prime defense contracts 
placed in the various areas and the contrac- 
tors who need additional productive capacity 
to enable them to meet their schedules of 
delivery. On the other hand, these offices have 
available the data on capacity in the multi- 
tude of smaller plants existing in every such 
area. (The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce and other agencies have assisted in the 
collection of these data.) These offices are 
manned by personnel which know the prob- 
lems of both the large and the small manu- 
facturing plant. They are in a position to 
analyze the situation and to bring to the 
plant needing assistance very pertinent infor- 
mation regarding manufacturing capacity 
which is available and qualified to provide 
that assistance. 


It is probable that in certain cases the 
farming-out process may not appear immedi- 
ately effective because of the necessity of 
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educating the subcontractor to meet require. 


ments. At the start, time may actually be 
saved by doing the work in the plant of the 
prime contractor. But let us remember that 
we are organizing for a task many times 
larger than has yet been placed upon the 
nation’s industry in the form of contracts, 
The organizing and training of secondary 
sources of production are essential steps in 
this preparation. 

In closing, let me emphasize again the vital 
importance to our undertaking of an adequate 
supply of trained workers. Long periods of 
time are required to train these workmen for 
service. We cannot now wait for them to be 
fully trained. We must devise means of pro. 
duction based on lesser skills than heretofore 
required. Again when we consider that bil- 
lions of dollars have already been obligated 
by the War Department alone for the cre. 
ation of productive capacity over and above 
that already in existence and that still more 
expansion of productive capacity is in pros- 
pect, the question of trained labor becomes a 
factor of major importance. 

When this war is over, a difficult period of 
readjustment will face all countries including 
our own. The development of an efficient 
national productive organization in the pres- 
ent emergency will prove an invaluable asset 
at that time. The defense program in 1917. 
18 united this nation in a common purpose 
and accomplished its objective. May we not 
expect the present program to bring out the 
best organization for production that the 
world has yet to see—a development which 
may well prove our salvation in the years to 
come. 
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PLACEMENT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


RatpH F. STREBEL 


Director, Teachers’ Placement Bureau, Syracuse University 


N PREPARING this paper a 

thoroughgoing analysis was 
made of the available literature 
in the field. It was surprising 
to note the dearth of published 
materials. Either personnel 
workers who are concerned 
with general placement activ- 
ities are too busy to prepare 
materials for the use of the 
profession, or the development 
of the placement function has 
been so recent that there has 
been insufficient time for the 
accumulation of much material. The latter is 
probably the case. Interpretation of the exist- 
ing literature leads to the conclusion that the 
real impetus to general placement in colleges 
and universities came during the past decade 
following the on-set of the economic depres- 
sion. Whether the movement toward college 
placement was caused by the depression or 
was merely coincident with it, is not clear. 
The point is that this aspect of personnel 
work is a relatively new venture. 

Much excellent work is being done in many 
We hope that those who are 
making significant contributions in this field 
will soon make the results of their efforts 
available to the profession. Much the same 
situation has existed in the field of teacher 
placement. During the past decade rapid 
strides have been made in this area also. 
Largely through the influence of our state and 
national associations, a growing accumulation 
of significant literature is available which is 
doing much to shape institutional policies and 
practices. 


institutions. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest 
and discuss five concepts which seem funda- 
mental to any general institutional place- 
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ment program. Admittedly, 
these concepts are largely phil- 
osophical and unsupported by 
the findings of research, which 
are not at present available. 
They are probably not new 
to you. My purpose is to 
bring them together in the 
form of a platform and to 
argue their soundness on em- 
pirical bases. 

Placement Must Be Considered 
an Educational Obligation 
While there are, of course, 

many goals which give direction to the pro- 

grams of institutions of higher learning, a 

major purpose is the education of youth. 

Too often we take a narrow academic view 
of the education function. By so doing, many 
broad educational values are wholly neglected. 
In our academic circles we become encum- 
bered with a multiplicity of non-essentials 
which becloud the large, broad purposes. 

We set up intricate administrative machin- 
ery. No one will deny that such machinery 
is necessary, but too often we become so 
interested in the operation of the machine 
that we forget the purpose for which it was 
created, namely, the enhancement of the edu- 
cational facilities for the individual. 

Further, we find institutional policy influ- 
enced by vested interests. We want our col- 
leges, schools, and departments supported by 
the best of the student body. We forget the 
needs of the individual and are content if we 
can show a large and growing departmental 
strength. 

We become interested in research and writ- 
ing. No one will deny that these are impor- 
tant, if not major, institutional functions. But 
we often carry on these pursuits at the ex- 


[Reprinted from the Report OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PErsonNeL Associ- 


ATION, 1941, pages 75-97] 
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Our 


major concern should be the education of our 


pense of the education of students. 
students. 

The question of placement has been avoided 
until recently because of a fictitious conflict 
between the cultural and the practical. This 
has been more particularly true of the liberal 
arts colleges than of technical institutions. If 
institutions of higher learning face the fact 
that the education of youth is their major 
concern, then it is mandatory that they incor- 
porate institutional placement as an integral 
unit in the total educational program. 

What are the criteria of an effective educa- 
tion? We would probably all agree that the 
educational program should, ideally, result in 
a well-adjusted, well-balanced individual, in- 
tellectually, socially, physically and emotion- 
ally, and it should prepare him to live a well- 
rounded, rich, fruitful life. 

It is wasteful for an institution to attempt 
to equip an individual to live this kind of a 
life without giving him the necessary assist- 
ance, first, to help him determine the areas 
in which he can render the most effective 
and satisfying vocational service, and second, 
to aid him in finding the most effective voca- 
The educa- 


tional program should not stop with academic 


tional outlet for these interests. 


and technical preparation for a vocation. It 
should finish the job through satisfactory 
placement, which is the culmination of edu- 
cational and vocational counseling. It must 
help the individual learn about himself, plan 
his educational program, and find his job. 


There is another aspect which is equally 
important. Institutions of higher learning are 
agencies of society and as such have direct 
social responsibilities. There are many ways 
in which these obligations may be discharged. 
One important social contribution institutions 
of higher learning can make is to aid busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions in select- 
ing those individuals who can best serve these 
areas. It is true, of course, that persons tend 


ee 


to gravitate finally to the areas of endeavor 
for which they are best prepared in terms of 
their interests, abilities, and equipment, But 


the loss of time from graduation to the final 
selection of a life work when permitted to 
proceed on a hit and miss basis is econonj. 
cally and socially wasteful. Since education 
should serve society as well as the individual, 
it is incumbent upon it to reduce such social 
and economic waste to the minimum. 


Placement, Counseling and Guidance Are 


Coordinating Functions 


In the discussion of the first concept it was 
implied that counseling is essential. Many 
college students have vaguely formulated 
vocational objectives. Those who enter our 
colleges of dentistry, engineering, business ad. 
ministration, law, education, and other tech- 
nical schools, have frequently gone through 
some sort of an analysis of their vocational 
interests and have at least arrived at a tenta: 
tive decision. A greater problem exists among 
the students who enter our colleges of liberal 
arts. Many, if not most, of these do not have 
the haziest idea of their choice of a life work. 
Much attention 
group. 


must be centered on this 
Even those who are interested in engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, or education need much 
further guidance and counseling as well. For 
example, a person may be interested in the 
general profession of engineering, but it is 
clear that there are so many branches and 
sub-divisions in this area that even with such 
students continuous guidance is needed. The 
same condition exists in law and in other 
fields. The counseling and guidance program 
must not be restricted to the students in lib- 
eral arts alone, although they probably need 
more assistance than do the others. 
Business and industry are interested in 
academically trained college men and women 
and offer them a multiplicity of opportunities. 
Our concern should be in knowing what these 
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fields are and in directing the educational 
program of these individuals in terms of 
their abilities and interest, thus contributing 
towards their earlier and more adequate voca- 
tional adjustment. 


Three important investigation 
must be thoroughly explored if the right peo- 
ple are to be available for the right jobs. In 
the first place, an analysis must be made of 


areas of 


the many types of positions open to seniors. 


AND Pustic AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


College students in general know little about 
the wide range of vocational opportunities 
open to them, to say nothing about their lack 
of understanding of the qualifications needed 
and the opportunities for employment. 


The guidance program must make every 
effort to aid the student to understand him- 
self. A careful analysis of his strengths, 
weaknesses, and interests should be revealed 
with the help of interest and aptitude tests. 
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Another aspect of the guidance program 
involves a thorough understanding of the 
courses and curricula of the institution, so 
that he may be directed into those courses 
and curricula which will prepare for the 
appropriate type of job. 

Placement, which comes in the senior year, 
can be little more than a gesture unless but- 
tressed with a long range program of guid- 
ance proceeding continuously through the 
preceding years. It seems clear that if a 
comprehensive program of this sort is to be 
followed a large staff would be necessary. 
If we are thinking in terms of effective, func- 
tional education the economic sacrifice on the 
part of an institution must be made. 


There Should Be a Coordination of All Avail- 


able Placement Facilities on the Campus 


The scope of placement work is so exten- 
sive that one man or one office should prob- 
ably not attempt to handle all phases of the 
work. The utilization of department heads, 
deans, and personnel workers in the various 
schools and colleges on the campus is man- 
datory. 


The placement director can not be expected 
to have much more than a general knowledge 
of vocational areas which are of a highly 
technical nature. He should have a fairly 
clear concept of the general requirements of 
the work, and the types of persons needed. 
For detailed knowledge the services of an ex- 
pert are needed. If placement is to be done 
effectively, the placement and guidance serv- 
ices should be available to students through- 
out their entire academic experience. 


The utilization of the facilities of the cam- 
pus unquestionably will result in increased 
placement results. Staff members, department 
heads, and deans are specialists in their re- 
spective areas. They have invaluable contacts 
in the field. 


made to draw them in directly, and in accord- 


Definite provision should be 


— 
ance with a well-conceived plan of operation 


A coordination of placement facilities jp. 
volves rather intricate relationships. This jg 
not the place to suggest the details of admin. 
istrative organization, but the indications are 
that it could be made to function. 


The Placement Office Should Be an Integral 
Unit in the Whole Educational Program 


If we accept the thesis that placement js 
basic educational responsibility, it follows 
that it must be an important division of the 
educational program. It is possible that the 
placement office coordinated with the entire 
personnel program can be a valuable center 
of information and data, indispensable to 
curricular development. This division is in 
intimate contact with conditions in the field, 
If the office is organized properly it can pro. 
vide a steady influx of data relative to the 
needs of business, industry, and the profes. 
sions. It would be the institutional unit most 
sensitive to changing conditions. It would be 
the unit which would first encounter new 
needs and new types of preparation needed to 
meet these needs. 


Too often, however, these needs are clearly 
evident, but the directors do little with this 
information. It should be the obligation of 
the placement director to suggest such changes 
in the curriculum as may be needed to pre- 
pare students for more adequate occupational 
adjustments. This is a fundamental educa- 
tional responsibility, and an excellent way to 
keep higher education in tune with the chang- 
ing demands which are discovered from the 


field. 


In view of this function, there should be 
academic status for those participating in 
placement and personnel work. 


The Placement Service Should Educate 
Employers 





As one reviews the technics used by busi 
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yess in their efforts to secure college trained 

people, it becomes quite clear that it is an 

obligation of placement directors to assist 
9 


them in more economical methods. 


First, we must improve our technics. Next, 
we must encourage employers to look first to 
the placement ofices of our institutions. This 
will be a difficult task if we cannot provide 
the eficient services they demand. 


Such practices as interviewing ten to sev- 
enty-five candidates in a given institution for 


iN 


Hr 















one position and asking a large number of 
candidates to travel great distances for fur- 
ther interviews for the same position are 
unjust. The placement director should assume 
some responsibility in eliminating such un- 
necessary waste. 

Placement directors have much to learn 
from employers. By the same token employ- 
ers have much to learn from placement direc- 
tors. But the initiative in both instances must 
be taken by the latter as it is they who have 
the product to sell. 
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“MAKING GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING MORE EFFECTIyE: 


RussELL S 


. BARTLETT 


Newark College of Engineering 


N FULFILLING our educational aims we 

must help the student te probe his own 
capacities, as applied to various fields of 
study, or to ex- 
plore several 
lines of effort as 
outlets for his 
own powers. 
With such guid- 


ance and _ train- 


ing as we can 
give, we help 
toward the 
fullest realization 
of his po- 
tentialities, both 
for the benefit of 
society and for his own personal satisfaction. 
Co-ordinate in that program are two func- 
tions—appraisal and improvement—so highly 
interdependent that any step in education 
involves something of each. By appraisal we 
mean determining the assets and liabilities of 
the student; the raw materials 
available for improvement, or for any proc- 
essing that shall render them more service- 
able. Appraisal has little value unless it is 
possible to adapt the processing to the recom- 
mendations of the appraiser. Guidance has 
little significance if there is no opportunity 
for the student to follow the advice given. 
Until recently the techniques of mental 
measurement were in a stage so elementary 


him 


own 





Russett S. BARTLETT 


evaluating 





FOOTNOTE: In 1940 a proposal was made to the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development and the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education for a 
study of problems and practices in student selection and 
guidance for enginee ring education. Pursuing that study, 
Dr. Bartlett has visited more than fifty Universities and 
Technical Schools all over the country, and has corre- 
sponded with administrators and teachers in many others. 
Problems of pre-college guidance have been discussed 
with principals and others in many high schools and pri- 
vate secondary schools. Though the study is continuing, 
a preliminary report was presented to the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion in June. 1941, and subsequenuy published in the 
JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING Epuc ATION, Vol. XXXII, No. 
3, page 227, November, 1941. This article attempts to 
present some of the features of that report. 
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and experimental that guidance was offered 
only in the most general terms. and division 
of training into a few broad areas was suff. 
cient. Lately the advances in measurement of 
aptitude, training, and temperament compel 
a reconsideration of our diversification of 
training. At the other end of the educative 
process, industries are analyzing more criti. 
cally their requirements in training and abili. 
ties. The education that is best for one 
individual is dependent upon his own capac. 
ities and interests on the one hand, and on 
the opportunities and demands of society on 
the other. 


High School Record as a Basis for Selection 


Experience shows that the best single basis 
for selection of students, or for placement in 
the correct curriculum, is the high school 
record. Guidance on this basis may be ren- 
dered more exact if the high schools are rated 
objectively, on a comparison of student rec- 
ords in school and college. Prediction and 
selection can be more effective if tests are 
used to supplement the high school records. 
The test of general scholastic aptitude, though 
too heavily saturated with the language factor 
to be especially significant for engineering, 
should be included because it may be useful 
in guidance and placement, and it may well 
indicate whether a given student .is college 
material. Achievement tests in key subjects 
are also useful, notably mathematics, science, 
and English. Finally there are available, 
though still in a stage that is somewhat ex- 
perimental, tests the purpose of which is to 
determine special aptitudes along certain 
so that the student may be 
advised whether to study engineering, arts, 


diverse lines, 


pure science or commerce. 

In our engineering schools today there are 
present at graduation less than one-third of 
those who matriculated. Registrars and ad- 
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nissions officers are able to form a shrewd 
judgment of the student’s abilities, and can 
recommend to him the proper line of study. 
Many should not attend an institution of col- 
lege orade, yet are deserving of training be- 
yond high school. Because the right training 
;; not readily accessible, many boys are 
admitted to engineering schools who should 
be elsewhere, possibly in the mistaken idea 
that the student is thereby well served, more 
probably because the boys and their parents 
insist. From the record in college it is clear 
that the curriculum is of the wrong kind or 
too dificult for great numbers of matricu- 
lants. Often the curriculum is so modified 
by the presence of these large numbers who 
should be elsewhere that the boys who really 
do belong do not get the challenge that they 


should. 


Need for Increased Efficiency in Teaching 
and Learning 


A recent report* dealing with the aims and 
scope of engineering curricula has empha- 
sized the diversity of engineering services, 
ranging from pure research through profes- 
sional engineering to commercial and non- 
professional functions. There also is pro- 
claimed the need for advanced training for 
the higher technical levels as well as for a 
broader base in science and the humanities. 
The first requirement in meeting these needs 
is increased efficiency in teaching and learn- 
ing. through careful elimination of non- 
essentials, and through improved motivation 
from aroused interest and a sense of real 
progress on the part of the student. Beyond 
that there is a need for flexibility in the cur- 
riculum, to meet diversities in student abili- 
ties on the one hand, and the varied require- 
ments of technical employment on the other. 


Graded Instruction 
In freshman mathematics perhaps more 


_ 


" Report of the Committee on Aims and Scope of Engi- 
neering Curricula, Journal of Engineerng Education, 
March, 1940, 
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than in any other subject it is apparent from 
the excessive number of failures that the 
material taught is too extensive or too difficult 
for the capacity and training of the average 
student. On the other hand, it is evident that 
more mathematics is taught than is needed by 
most engineering graduates. Yet there are 
students who can take all that the mathema- 
ticians wish to offer, and their subsequent 
employment will find use for all that they 
have learned. Such students can readily be 
segregated, from information in high school 
records and test scores, or from a few weeks’ 
trial in course. Another group can be se- 
lected, too good for a repeaters’ section yet 
not equal to mathematics for mathematicians; 
by selection of material and careful presen- 
tation of mathematics for use, it should be 
possible to give these boys all that they re- 
quire for further study. Two or three grades 
of section will suffice. If two or three can be 
scheduled at one time they will hardly diverge 
enough in the first month or two to preclude 
re-adjustment for the boy who is evidently 
misplaced. The experience of those who have 
tried graded sections with graded instruction 
is emphatically favorable, though statistical 
evidence on this point is hard to find. Not 
only is the slower and less well prepared 
student able to find work at his level; but 
because the work starts at his level, he feels 
confident, works with more enthusiasm, and 
in the end learns far more mathematics than 
he would have in a mixed section. Because of 
the selection of material there is assurance 
that he has learned that part of the full 
mathematics course which is essential to fur- 
ther study. At the same time the good student 
is able to learn more because of the challenge 
of the material and the competition and stim- 
ulus of like minds. Such programs have been 
carried out successfully in most subjects of 
the freshman and sophomore years of engi- 
neering school. 

There is no reason to suppose that students 
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so segregated would differ more than at pres- 
ent in their preparation for advanced courses. 
Each group will be trained as well as is pos- 
sible for his assets and the future require- 
ments of employment. 


Need for Diversification of Curricula 


Such treatment, though it would save most 
boys who ought to be saved for further study 
in engineering, could not avail for the boy 
who does not belong in engineering at all, but 
in some other area of the broad field of 
technology. Our testing and guidance pro- 
gram should divert at admission the student 
who does not belong in technology. To care 
for greater differences within this field, still 


—— 


further diversification of curricula js 4p. 
quired. Possibly three parallel courses of 
study would go some way toward solving the 
problem. The first should be a two-year ter. 
minal course, similar to that of the technical 
institute or of some junior colleges today. 
There is far too little opportunity for that 
type of training, considering the reliable esti. 
mates from four different sources that for 
two jobs requiring an engineering decree, 
there are five that can be filled by the eradu- 
ate of the two year course of the technical 
institute. The second would be a four-year 
program, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science, essentially the engineering course of 
today. The third should be a six-year course, 
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four undergraduate years and two graduate, 


cher in basic science and the humanities, 
and diverging from the four-year course after 
wo years. Here would be found those boys 
of superior scholarship, from the picked sec- 
tions of previous years. They would natu- 
rally proceed to the more purely professional 
aspects of technology, to research and design, 
io curricula such as engineering physics or 
chemistry. 

Students in the field of technology should 
determine on that course, tentatively at least, 
by the eleventh grade in school, that they may 
se adequate training in mathematics. The 
ost-school curriculum should be based on 
uch training, though provision should be 
made for those who find later that a change 
isimperative. The technical institute is ready 
for the boy who can determine early, at the 
time of high school graduation, that this is 
his area within the field of technology. Yet 
wo slight are the differences which distinguish 
at an early date the students’ qualifications 
for these three curricula—technical, engineer- 
ing, scientific—that it is not possible in many 
cases to make the correct decision until later. 
For one who has made the wrong decision, 
adjustment is difficult under conditions pre- 
vailing at present. It means a change from 
one institution to another, with loss of time 
and some admission of error. Furthermore, 
because of the difficulty of change at present, 
boys try to crowd into engineering because 
of the greater prestige, whether they belong 
there or elsewhere. 

In many ways the problem of student guid- 
ance would be simplified if we had these three 
curricula on the same campus or under the 
same roof, as is done today in some junior 
colleges. Guidance would be more effective 
in that advice could be given with complete 
knowledge of the various alternative pro- 
grams; any change could be effected with a 


minimum loss of time, and with full credit 
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for studies already pursued in another cur- 
should be inte- 
grated with the others to make adjustment 
easy, and to provide the student early in his 
career with samples of work of different 


riculum; each curriculum 


kinds, so that he and his instructors may bet- 
ter judge where he can find the best outlet 
for his potentialities. It will be well even to 
sacrifice teaching efficiency slightly, in the 
interests of more effective guidance and easier 
There would 
social readjustment and loss of face, so detri- 
mental to effective study. Graduates of all 


adjustment. be no need for 


three curricula belong in the field of tech- 
nology, where they must co-operate later. It 
is well for them to learn as much as possible 
about other areas in that field, and to asso- 
ciate with workers in those other areas. This 


applies equally to faculty and students. 


The fear that a terminal course would tend 
to degrade the regular engineering curricu- 
lum is based on the feeling that the terminal 
course is of inferior quality, or for inferior 
students. True, many students in the techni- 
cal course lack the scholarship to succeed in 
engineering; it is equally true that many engi- 
neering students lack the practical sense or 
intuition necessary for success in the techni- 
cal course. It is better psychologically and 
nearer to the truth if we think of three kinds, 
not degrees, of training in the field of tech- 
nology: technical, engineering, scientific. Let 
each boy seek his proper place, proud in the 
conviction that it is an honorable place, con- 
tent with the knowledge that he can fulfill his 
promise better as a good man in his proper 
area than as a poor man in some other area, 
however superior it may seem. 

Only by such a realistic approach can we 
achieve the American ideal of education for 
each one, of a type that is best suited to his 
abilities and tastes and to the requirements 


cf society. 
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FEDERAL AID AND EDUCATION 


PROFEssoR HAROLD FISCHER 


Director of Personnel Bureau, Franklin and Marshall College 


HE study of the national policies on 

education involved in the participation of 
the federal government in education, and 
particularly in 
the relationship 
between the Na- 
tional Youth Ad- 
ministration and 
the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 
on the one hand, 
and the state-and- 
local agencies of 
public education 
on the other, and 
the publication 
of the results 
thereof last October by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association in its pamphlet entitled 
“The Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Public 
Schools,” were indeed timely in view of the 
period through which educational institutions 
are passing and the problems with which they 
will be confronted in the future. 

We in the educational field are indebted 
to the Commission for analyzing so clearly 


Professor HAROLD FISCHER 


and effectively certain fundamental issues, 
the final answers to which will have a pro- 
found effect on education in this country for 
many years to come. 

To what extent, in what forms, and through 
what channels should the federal government 
extend aid to education were questions which 
the Commission considered. With these same 
questions the writer is concerned in this arti- 
cle from the standpoint of their relation to 
and effect on higher education, with due 
consideration for the future as well as the 
immediate present. 

From the dawn of the infant republic, col- 
leges and universities have been making in- 
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valuable contributions to the evolution of the 
American way of life. Through periods of 
prosperity and depression, tranquillity and 
turmoil, American institutions of higher 
learning have ever been mindful of their 
responsibilities, duties and opportunities for 
service and, without hesitation, have re- 
sponded again and again to the needs of the 
nation. 

Today we are at war. The President has 
set the one and only goal for all our efforts 
as we enter a new year 





“We are going to 
win the war and we are going to win the 
peace that follows.” 

Again American educational institutions 
are responding to the call to service, accepting 
the grave responsibilities which the emergency 
places upon them and eager to render the 
maximum service in this hour of crisis. Mani- 
festations of this will to serve are clearly 
revealed in the resolutions adopted by various 
educational associations and, in the reorgani- 
zation and adaptation of the programs of 
individual institutions so as to meet more 
adequately the needs of the times. Upon the 
institutions of higher learning and their staffs 
the people and the government of the nation 
can depend for an “all-out” effort to help 
win the war. 

Need of Colleges and Universities for 
Federal Aid 

For the support of this war educational 
program, however, and to enable the colleges 
and universities to withstand the strains and 
stresses to which they will be subjected, both 
during the war and in the years that will fol- 
low, federal aid will probably be imperative. 
National participation in education is not a 
recent development but extends back to the 
public school land grants of 1785. The ad- 
ministration of federal aid in recent years, 
raised certain 


however, has questions of 


policy. 
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As the Commission pointed out in its re- 
port, two new educational systems under 
federal control have developed since 1933 in 
the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. “The Civilian Con- 
grvation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration both were established as tem- 
porary agencies under federal control to 
provide employment for needy youth. Both 
agencies undertook to provide vocational 
traning and other forms of education for 
youth, as well as employment. Both agencies, 
as they developed educational programs, kept 
these activities under the control of federal 
officials.” In spite of the various steps which 
have been taken since June, 1940, in the 
direction of a return to the established policy 
of federal relations to education, “the issue 
of federal control of education remains.” 
“There are two things that the federal gov- 
ernment is peculiarly qualified to do and 
which it must do in order to safeguard and 
promote the national interest in education. 
The federal government should supply edu- 
cational leadership. . . . Federal leadership 
in education should be centralized in the 
United States Office of Education. . . . The 
federal government should furnish financial 
aid to equalize educational opportunities.” 


Importance of Decentralized Control 


With these conclusions of the Commission, 
the writer is in hearty accord. To strengthen 
our present educational system and facilities 
with decentralized control rather than pro- 
mote a second educational system through 
C.C.C., N.Y.A., or some other alphabetical 
agency under centralized federal control 
should be the aim of the federal government. 
Undesirable competition and wasteful dupli- 
cation of plant and program would be 
avoided. The needs of youth and the nation 
in the present crises, as well as in the post- 
war readjustment, would be met successfully 
and with minimum cost to the taxpayer. The 


response of our educational institutions in 
recent months prove conclusively that “the 
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American educational system with decentral- 
ized control is highly adaptable to changing 
and diverse needs. The educators of America 
have demonstrated that they can and will 
make a prompt and unified response to per- 
suasive but non-coercive national leadership.” 

Federal leadership, including “research, 
conference, experimentation, demonstrations 
—indeed, every activity to improve education 
which stop short of control or coercion” is 
absolutely necessary for a unified national 
effort to meet the educational needs of our 
youth and the defense needs of the nation 
today as well as the needs and problems with 
which we will be faced in the reconstruction 
period following the war. 


Need of Increased Federal Appropriations 


Furthermore, increased, rather than de- 
creased, federal appropriations will be re- 
quired. As the Commission pointed out, 
“some youth need financial aid to meet the 
personal expenses involved in attendance at 
higher institutions. Many people work their 
way through college in private employment. 
But the number of private positions available 
for youth is usually far below the need. 
Federal appropriations for the N.Y.A. student 
program should be continued. Indeed, as we 
have seen, it will be an economical use of 
public money to increase the funds allotted 
for this purpose.” 

It should be noted that student work funds 
also have been used to provide work experi- 
ences under employment conditions. Properly 
planned, effectively administered, and with 
high standards of performance, the student 
work program can be made, as it has been 
in many institutions, an integral part of a 
young man’s preparation for life. With a 
sound constructive attitude toward work, as 
well as correct habits of work acquired 
through work experience, the student will be 
able to adapt himself more readily to the 
conditions of the industrial environment upon 
his graduation. Training for defense indus- 
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tries can thus be made more effective. Because 
of its demonstrated value, a work study pro- 
gram should occupy an important place in 
our educational plans for the future. 

In addition, many students will be unable 
to participate in the planned-accelerated col- 
lege educational program because of the loss 
of earnings during the summer months. The 
Association of American Colleges recognized 
this situation at the annual meeting in Balti- 
more on January 2 in adopting the resolution 
“to make possible the acceleration of the 
educational program and to compensate stu- 
dents for the loss of summer earnings, we 
urge the Congress to provide funds in form 
of grants to promising and needy students, to 
be made through the United States Office of 
Education and to be administered by the 
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colleges and universities.’ 


Foundation of a Policy for Federal Aid 

Regardless of the channe! through which 
financial aid should be extended by the fed- 
eral government to needy students, there 
exists now (and will continue to exist through 
the present emergency) a definite need for 
this assistance. In view of the conflicting 
ideas as to how this aid should be extended 
and the probable increase in the seriousness 
of the problem after the war, a definite policy 
should be formulated by the government now. 
A definite policy is necessary if only to clarify 
the thinking of persons in charge of the proj- 
ect. And from this policy should evolve a 
program which should be definite and under- 
stood by all parties concerned. In the closer 
relations which will develop between the fed- 
eral government and American education in 
the years to come, the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation should be the point of contact and 
channel through which information, financial 
grants, etc., should pass. Federal financial 
grants should be made on objective bases 
and the administration, furthermore, of these 
funds by the colleges and universities should 
not be hampered by administrative regula- 
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tions to the extent of precluding their proper 
and effective adaptation to local conditions 

Now is the time to plan for the future. 
Education must be strengthened, not weak. 
ened. Our responsibility in this emergency. 
as the President has said, consists in oy 
helping the country “to win the war. At the 
same time, it is perfectly clear that it wil] 
be futile to win the war unless, during jts 
winning, we lay the foundations for the kind 
of peace and readjustment that will guar. 
antee the preservation of those aspects of 
American life for which the war is fought,” 

The recommendations of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa. 
tion Association merit careful consideration 
in connection with the formulation of plans 
for the future. “When educational needs arise 
which affect the national welfare, cut across 
the bounds of states, and are beyond the un- 
aided powers of states to meet, the federal 
government should move to meet these needs. 
It should not, however, itself operate and con- 
trol educational programs. Rather it should 
work through the state and local educational 
systems and strengthen these established agen- 
cies by supplying leadership and financial aid 
without control. 

“This Commission believes that this is a 
propitious time to make the transition from 
the present federal policy to the policy here 
recommended. For the present, the national 
defense production program is engaging the 
activities of schools and youth agencies and 
providing employment for most out-of-school 
youth. While the emergency phase of this 
program proceeds to its conclusion, policies 
can be agreed upon, plans can be formulated, 
and laws can be drafted—all looking toward 
the cooperation of federal, state, and local 
agencies in a long-term educational program 
for youth. One thing only is required to start 
The first need is for am 
authoritative assurance of policy on the part 


the transition. 


of the federal government.” 
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THE STUDENT MAGAZINE AGENCY'S ROLE 
AS A VOCATIONAL SPRINGBOARD 


Greorce W. HINCKLEY, Jr. 


College Division, Educational Bureau, TIME, Incorporated 


« HAT practical experience have you 
had?” 

Each June thousands of young men and 
women job-seekers meet this question from 
prospective employers. These young people, 
diplomas in hand go out into the work-a-day 
world looking for jobs—jobs in advertising, 
in selling, in the public relations field, and in 
straight business. And those who have had 
the benefit of some business training while 
in college are the ones who land the jobs they 
are seeking. For the business world is highly 
competitive and those who have gained ex- 
perience by earning part or all of their 
college expenses have a tremendous advantage 
over the ones who have looked at their four 
vears in college merely as a chance to learn 
from books. 


And it is for this reason that College Place- 
ment Bureaus are tending more and more to 
coordinate their programs with the work of 
the undergraduate employment bureaus. It 
is the undergraduate employment bureaus 
that can give students the foundation of ex- 
perience the present-day employer demands. 
This means that the function of a Student Aid 
Bureau is two-fold: first, to provide jobs for 
students who want to earn their college ex- 
penses and second, to develop especially those 
jobs which by their very nature offer experi- 


ence which will be useful after graduation. 


Value of Student Agency System 


The type of undergraduate employment 
which seems best fitted to fulfill these require- 
ments is the Student Agency System—maga- 
zines, laundry and pressing, text books, news- 
papers, student supplies, etc. Each agency is 


a business organization within itself, set up 


with a Manager, as many Assistant Manacer; 
as are needed, and salesmen. 


As an illustration of what is meant by 
Agency System, the organization and operat: 
ing plan of a Student Magazine Agency serves 
as a very good example. 


First consideration is the reason for having 
c 
a Student Magazine Agency. Its function jg 


three-fold: 


1) To offer needy students an opportunity 
to earn money toward their education 
while at the same time gaining valuable, 
practical business experience. 


2) To provide a periodical service organi- 
zation which will meet the demands of 
the student body and faculty for sub. 
scriptions to all magazines at the lowest 
possible rates and with prompt fulfill 
ment of orders. 


3) To control all magazine selling within a 
college—thus doing away with conflict- 
ing selling for competitive magazines, 
eliminating any fraudulent outside so- 
liciting, and insuring really worthwhile 
income to deserving undergraduates. 


Need of Support by University Authorities 


To a very large extent the success of a 
Student Magazine Agency depends upon its 
receiving the approval and endorsement of 
appropriate college authorities. The closer 
the helpful contact can be between a College 
Student Employment Office and an Agency, 
the more satisfactory will be the agency work 
and results from year to year. 


This support can take a number of forms. 
Here are some of the most important: 


1) The Agency should have exclusive mag: 
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azine rights on the campus. Most col- 
leges ought to be only too willing to 
give this since an exclusive Agency 
keeps outside crews and high-pressure 
groups from pestering the student body. 


If possible, an announcement should be 
made in the freshman handbook to the 
effect that the freshmen should buy only 
through official college Agencies, and 
this includes not only the Magazine 
Agency, but also the newspaper agency, 


2 


laundries, books, etc. 


3) The University should make an official 


announcement at the beginning of the 
college year of the existence of student 
agencies and request the cooperation of 
the undergraduate student body and the 
faculty. 
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The Employment Office should work 
with the Agency in providing good can- 
vassers. 


If possible, a loan should be made to 
the Agency at the beginning of the 
college year so that it can finance its 
operation. 


=) 


Personnel of Student Agency 


The personnel of a student agency should 
consist of a manager, an assistant manager, 


and a number of canvassers or solicitors con- 
stituting an “Agency Board.” 


The Manager 


is responsible for all phases of the Agency’s 
operations-—handling orders, keeping de- 
tailed and accurate records, and training 
canvassers and supervising their work. His 
is not only a sales job, but an executive 
one as well. The Agency can become a 
“big business’ —one student magazine 
agency handled over $8,000 worth of sub- 
scriptions in 1940-41-—-and as with any 
business, its success is dependent upon the 
capabilties of its head. 


The Assistant Manager 


as his title suggests, assist the Manager in 
his duties. He should be responsible for 
the promotional activities and the advertis- 
ing campaigns of the agency and in direct 
charge of the selling force. He assumes the 
position of manager when the Manager 
graduates. In colleges where an Agency has 
been well established, the Manager is cus- 
tomarily a Senior who has worked his way 
up and the Assistant Manager a Junior— 
although a special situation may sometimes 
arise where it is not possible to maintain 
this procedure. 


The Canvassers 


are the working campus field force for the 





Student earnings through the Stu- 
dent Laundry Agencies of the 
University of Pennsylvania last 
year exceeded 


$1000 


QUAKER CI'FY LAUNDRY 
Dry Cleaning GRAnite 1121 Fur Storage 
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First Line of Home Defense! 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE - - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Assets Now Over 
$23,000,000 


Insurance in Force 


$157,114.738 
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Courtesy, George T. Laboda 


1940 Stupent AGENCY SALESMEN Stoppinc Frosu 


Agency, earning money for themselves and 
“heeling” for the important managerial 
jobs through work done largely in two 
selling periods (1) from the opening of 
college to November Ist, (2) from Thanks- 


giving until the Christmas recess. 


It must be remembered that student jobs 
offering steady hourly pay—such as lawn- 
mowing, washing windows, waiting on table, 
etc.—sometimes seem more attractive to the 
students than a sales job which is more de- 
pendent upon ability and effort. Yet if the 
students were to realize the fact that a sales 


job gives valuable experience which will serve 
them after they graduate as well as offering 
a dependable income, they would jump at the 
chance that a magazine agency offers. And 
because commissions are quite liberal, earn- 
ing possibilities are much higher than what a 
30c or 50c an hour job offers. There is hardly 
any other type of work which can pay so well, 
and added to this is the incentive of the 
lucrative managerial post. 


Phases of Agency Work 


Once an agency has organized its person 
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nel it must plan its method of operation. As 
with any sales organization there are three 
phases: direct sales, promotional activities, 
and finances. All are tied in together and 
must be so coordinated that the best results 
are achieved. 


Direct sales means canvassing because it 
js personal contact that brings in returns. 
Experience has shown that much greater 
results can be secured when canvassers are 
made responsible for definite areas in a col- 
lege. The Manager should have a complete 
map of each of the territories and should 
require the canvassers to report to him each 
night with a detailed account of the rooms 
that have been covered and the sales that 
have been made. 


Many colleges have room diagrams of each 
dormitory by floors, and these are ideal for 
this purpose. In some cases, the Dean’s office 
can furnish mimeographed lists of room num- 
bers and the students’ names, and in others 
they will allow the Agency to make up such 
alist from their records. The Dean’s office 
should also be consulted for lists of students 
living in fraternity and sorority houses and 
in houses which are not regular dormitories. 


There are two advantages in this: (1) it 
will give the Manager a chance to check up 
on his salesmen to make sure that they are 
doing a complete coverage job, (2) it will 
srve as a basis for the follow ups which 


should be made. 


Canvassers should be supplied with report 
sheets so they will be able to turn in a record 
of all they do. For example—if a canvasser 
calls at a room and is told to come back later, 
this should be noted. Or if a canvasser makes 
asale on one magazine and feels that some 
other magazine might also be sold at a later 
date (or has seen only one of two or more 
roommates) this should be noted. Or if a 
tanvasser sees that there is no_ possibility 
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whatsoever for a sale, this should be noted 
so time won’t be wasted in this spot again. 


After a complete coverage of the college 
has been made and the poor salesmen have 
been weeded out, there should be a follow-up 
by the best canvassers. In doing this, the 
Manager should supply the canvassers with 
notes that were turned in on the first cover- 
age of the student body. 


Most colleges may feel that too much can- 
vassing is not beneficial. Accordingly three 
canvassing periods can be recognized: (1) 
the first two weeks after college opens in 
September; (2) the week following Thanks- 
giving, for Christmas gift subscriptions; (3) 
the week following mid-year examinations for 
renewals and short-term subscriptions. In this 
way a definite limit can be set so the student 
body will not be pestered by salesmen when 
classroom assignments are of paramount 
importance. 


Another name for promotional activities is 
advertising, and an agency must plan a defi- 
nite advertising campaign. Briefly, this cam- 
paign can be built around poster displays, 
advertising in the college paper at the begin- 
ning of each sales drive, distribution of circu- 
lars, and contact with the faculty to secure 
its support. 


The advertising campaign gives the mem- 
bers of the agency a chance to exercise their 
ingenuity, and any student who plans to make 
advertising his vocation will find his work 
with the agency helps him get some very 
sound and practical training. 


Finances involve earnings, which are based 
directly upon the number of subscriptions the 
agency sells. Most magazines pay both a 
bonus and a commission and an agency can 
expect to realize a 40 per cent profit on its 
sales. 


Since the continued success of an agency 
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is insured by the incentive of competition, the 
income of the manager should be fairly sub- 
stantial, yet the canvasser’s share of the 
profits should be large enough so that he will 
want to work hard for the immediate cash 
gain as well as the position of manager. All 
factors considered, the best arrangement 
would seem to be: 60 per cent of the com- 
mission to the canvasser, 20 per cent to the 
Manager, 10 per cent to the Assistant Man- 
ager, and 10 per cent for various agency 
expenses. In addition, the Manager receives 
all bonuses or salary extras paid by the 
publishers. 


Included in the Agency expenses should be 
cash prizes for the leading salesmen for each 
sales period, with the winner of the mana- 
gerial competition excluded so that those who 


don’t win this competition, or upperclassmen 
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who can’t win, will have an added incentive 
to do a good selling job. 

As with any business the agency will he 
more successful if it can start with working 
capital. Also it is self-evident that a great 
deal more business can be done on a credit 
than on a cash basis. Hence it is important 
wherever possible, that the agency secure a 
loan from some source to help finance its first 
month’s business. After that, it should be able 
to carry itself. 


This study of a magazine agency is merely 
an example of what can be done with q 
college agency system. There are many things 
students need and will buy—and certainly 
organized agencies can fulfill these needs 
while helping the Student Aid Bureau achieve 
its purpose: supplying employment that offers 
vocational training as well as income for 
needy students. 








WE are a great people about in propor- 
tion to the number of us who live a full 
and rich life. Pittsburghers long ago created 
a University to help and to inspire young 
men and women toward such life; they 
created a chance here to study medicine, 
engineering, law, business, the profession of 
teaching, and other vocations. 


Write to the Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE STUDENT 


AGENCIES ASSOCIATION 


Georce T. LaBopa 


Chairman, Columbia University, °42 


N THE Fall of 1940 a plan which had been 

discussed for some time among certain 
interested persons at Columbia University 
finally material- 
ized. The idea 
was to assemble 
represent- 
atives from vari- 
ous neighboring 
colleges who 
were interested 
in Student Agen- 
cies in order to 


have a round 

table discussion ~ 

covering their t 
Grorce T. Lapopa 


particular agency 

st-ups, as well as the agency picture in 
general, and from several specific angles. 
The Student Laundry Agency at Columbia 
invited a few schools in the East for this ex- 
press purpose, and the meeting was attended 
Yale, although 


unable to be present, sent down information 


by Cornell and Princeton. 


on its agencies and their functioning. The 
three schools thus held the first Intercollegiate 
Student Agencies Conference ever held any- 
where, so far as information can be found, 
on March 8, 1941, on the Columbia Morning- 
side Heights campus. 


Purposes and Plans 


The purposes and plans of the council, as 
arrived at by the organizing committee and 
laer communicated to the representatives at 
the first conference, were many. However, it 
would be well to consider, at this time, the 
ideas from which these purposes and plans 
emanated. From first hand information it 
was apparent that remuneration from student- 


operated agencies was becoming an increas- 
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ingly important percentage of the total earned 
by students working in colleges and univer- 
sities. It was also evident that more and more 
students were working their way through 
school—in part or in full. This was result- 
ing, to various degrees, in the necessity for 
creating new jobs and opening up new fields 
of opportunity for these students. Further- 
more, as a result of greatly increased college 
enrollments, the problem of placing college 
trained graduates was becoming more com- 
plex and requirements for positions more 
stringent. 


Therefore, it seemed advantageous to study 
carefully various typical agency problems 
such as sales, service, taxes, personnel, admin- 
istration, expansion and organization of new 
agencies, and the relationship between the 
college administration and the agency. It is 
apparent that the securing and distribution of 
as much information as possible on all these 
phases would be extremely valuable to schools 
having agencies and also to those interested 
in having them. In fact, such information 
could be applied not only to the above cases 
but to similar departments where the same 
forces are operating. Accordingly, it was 
thought that no better source of this informa- 
tion could be obtained than those men who 
were actively interested in or affiliated with 
agencies. By having a conference of agency 
men, as was contemplated, to give and receive 
information based on actual experience in a 
variety of situations, benefit would result 
to all. 


It is assumed then that these men could 
apply this new data to their present particular 
situations and use them advantageously in 
planning for the future. Another point, which 
was brought out by one member of the origi- 
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nal committee, was that with so many new 
taxes and certain restrictions of buying and 
selling being imposed upon small businesses, 
to which Student Agencies are very similar, 
a conference of Student Agencies could prove 
very effective in working out plans to meet 
these new factors. With this basic foundation, 
the remaining ideas can be better understood. 


















































By expanding existing agencies, organizing 
new ones, and improving the efficiency of 
those established, newly created jobs offer 
additional fields of opportunity for those who 
must earn money to provide for their edu- 
cation. Not only are more men taken care 
of, but the valuable experience thus derived, 
coupled with the academic training received, 
combine to turn out a better trained and 
more well-rounded college graduate. Having 
this valuable opportunity to acquire business 
training and express ingenuity and initiative, 
a man is more apt to qualify as the kind of 
employee that the army of personnel men 
from companies of ail sorts are constantly 
trying to secure. When one realizes the in- 
creasing number of men with degrees who 
are graduated from colleges and universities 






























































throughout the land each year, he appreciates 








the necessity for having a certain extra some- 





thing. Therefore another purpose was to pre. 
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pare young men more adequately for the hard 
road ahead upon graduation. Agency wor 
can be invaluable in this respect. 


The Association as a Mutual Aid Society 


The Intercollegiate Student Agencies Aggo. 
ciation takes the form of a mutual aid society 
in that representatives of colleges are welcome 
to attend the annual conferences, volunteer 
as much information as they care to, and 
absorb what the others have to say. Anyone 
can bring his particular problems to the floor 
for discussion and receive advice and sugges. 
tions based upon the experience of others. It 
is hoped that in the near future a small assess. 
ment will be levied, the funds from which are 
to be used for keys for officers. shingles for 
those attending, and miscellaneous expenses 
such as correspondence and printing. This 
amount need not be large, and it appears 
quite likely that this plan will soon be 
adopted, thereby creating another bond in 
perpetuating the Association. 


The present members plan to print a small 
booklet embodying the minutes of the first 
two conferences to be distributed to other 
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schools. in an effort to stimulate interest and 
membership in the Association. Upon this 
foundation it is our hope that the Association 
will take on national interest and include 
shools throughout the country. 


Plan of Organization 


To show specifically the working plan of 
the Association, the following is the plan of 
organization adopted by the Association at its 
second annual conference which was spon- 
sored by the Cornell Student Agencies, Inc., 
aid which was held December 6, 1941, at 
Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Article 1. 


This organization shall hereafter be known 
as the Intercollegiate Student Agencies Asso- 
ciation. 


Article 2. 


The Association is a non-profit coordinat- 


ing group of student organizations engaged 


in marketing various campus services, who 
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have affliated to further their mutual objec- 
tives and be of mutual aid. 


Article 3. 


Any college or university, regardless of 
size, which is interested in the purposes of 
the Association may apply for membership 
by showing intention to attend the annual 
conferences. 


Article 4. 


The Association shall have 3 officers: a 
chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. They 
shall together be known as the Executive 
Committee. 


Article 5. 


The Chairman shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association and shall prepare the 
agenda for the meetings. 


The Secretary shall keep all records and 
minutes of the conferences and shall handle 
outside correspondence directed to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Treasurer shall be responsible for the 
funds of the Association. 


Article 6. 


Officers shall be elected at the close of each 
annual conference and their term of office 
shall begin the April 1 tollowing the confer- 
ence and shall extend to April 1 of the next 
The officers elected shall be members 
of the Junior class on the April 1 of their 
induction. No school shall have elected more 
than one executive officer at any one confer- 
ence. After the conference each school shall 
appoint a corresponding secretary whose term 
of office shall be the same as that of the 
executive officers. 


year. 


Article 7. 
There shall be an annual meeting to be 
held the first week-end in December at the 


school attending the conference so designated. 
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Only one meeting shall be held annually, but 
the executive committee shall have the author- 
ity to call an additional meeting for some 
special purpose. 


Article 8. 


This Plan of Organization may be amended 
by a majority vote of the membership assem- 
Each school in the 
conference shall have 3 votes regardless of 


bled in the conference. 
the number of representatives present. 


Article 9. 


The Association shall have no power to 
commit any constituent organization to any 
course of action. 


It is hoped that the procedure of the firg 
two years will be kept as regards to holding 
or sponsoring the annual conference, namely, 
that each year a different and new school 
will provide quarters, meeting rooms, meals, 
etc., for the yearly meeting of the Association, 


We who have participated in the organiza. 
tion and first two conferences of this Associa. 
tion feel that much progress has already been 
made in creating this body, which should 
definitely stimulate the development of student 
operated agencies. We also looked forward 
to its growth into a national organization, 
with the hope that the Agency plan of student 
employment will become increasingly popular 


cn college campuses. 


rs 





life work. 


best efforts. 


in worth-while service. 





Rising to Success 


THE most important step in any man's business career is his choice of a 


To the young man just leaving college the business of life insurance selling 
offers unusual opportunities for success and is a type of work worthy of his 
Earning possibilities are practically unlimited and, in addition, 
there is the personal satisfaction of being engaged in a business that is rich 


_Marsachuselly Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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MERIT RATING* 


Epwarp N. Hay 
Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Company 


VERY time a Supervisor 

expresses his opinion of 
one of his subordinates he is 
“ating” him. When “raises” 
are discussed the process of 
rating goes on automatically. 
These are informal and unsys- 
tematic methods of rating and 
they rarely leave a written rec- 
a The fellow who attracts 
attention with some _ worthy 
exploit is more likely to be 
rated, and rated favorably, than 
the others who go along from 
day to day doing a good job but not attract- 
ing any attention. Or perhaps some unlucky 
devil makes a mistake which is recorded 
informally on the memory of his boss. Since 
he is not rated at regular intervals in any 
systematic manner he has small chance of 
overcoming this one mistake and clearing his 
record. 

A large number of business and industrial 
organizations have attempted to improve on 
this hit-and-miss rating procedure by devising 
a written form on which all employees are 
rated at intervals, and the recorded results 
are filed away for future reference. It would 
sem a perfectly simple matter to put down 
on paper an opinion of this kind and have 
it be as useful ten years from now as it is 
today. Numberless problems intrude them- 
selves however. One rater is a “sourball” and 
never gives anyone a high rating. Another is 
a perpetual enthusiast and reports all of his 
workers in superlative terms. How can these 
two different points of view be reduced to 
equivalent terms so that every person rated 
gets equal treatment? How can we overcome 
the workings of favorable or unfavorable 
prejudice in individual cases? When one man 


Based upon a report prepared by Committee on Psy- 
chological Methods of the Philadelphia Industrial Relations 
Association, of which Mr. Hay was a member. 
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says that one of his employees 
is “cooperative” he means one 
thing; another supervisor at- 
taches an entirely different 
meaning to the term. The fur- 
ther we examine into methods 
of rating the more problems 
appear, each one bristling with 
many sharp points. 

The Committee on Psycho- 
logical Methods of the Phila- 
delphia Industrial Relations 
Association was created a num- 
ber of years ago to attack just 
such problems as this. In March, 1940, the 
Association issued a twenty-two page report 
under the title “Merit Rating” which was pre- 
pared for the benefit of the members of the 
Association. It is a scholarly, well-presented 
report prepared by a Committee consisting of 
personnel people from representative Phila- 
delphia companies which are members of the 
Association, and is the result of nearly two 
years of meetings of the Committee. The 
purposes of the report were: 


1) To enable the members of the Commit- 
tee to benefit from the discussion and 
study of a problem of common interest. 


2) To present the results of the Commit- 
tee’s study in written form for the 
benefit of the other members of the 
Industrial Relations Association. 


The first problem attacked by the Commit- 
tee was the determination of the scope of the 
future discussions. This resulted in dividing 
the topic into six sections. These sections 
served as titles of the six chapters of the 


report and are as follows: 
I. Purpose and Value of Merit Rating. 
II. History of Merit Rating. 
III. Principles of Merit Rating. 
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IV. The Validity and Reliability of Rat- 
ings. 
\V. Training of Raters. 

VI. “Selling” a Rating Plan. 

The deliberations of the Committee were 
carried on by dividing the Committee into 
groups, each of which undertook the study of 
one of these six divisions of the subject. The 
their studies between 
Committee meetings and the results of these 
studies were brought to the meetings for 


members carried on 


discussion. 

One of the results of the deliberations of 
the Committee was the publication of three 
articles based on material contained in three 
of the chapters of the Committee report. 
These articles appeared in “Personnel” and 
were as follows: 

“A Case History in Merit Rating”— 
Personnel, Volume 16, February, 1940. 
pages 137-162, by Randolph S. Driver. 

“The Validity and Reliability of Rat- 
ings’ — Volume 17, February, 1941, 
pages 185-191, by Randolph S. Driver. 

“Selling a Rating Plan’—Volume 18, 
July, 1941, pages 42-47, by Edward N. 
Hay. 

These articles were expanded discussions of 
the ground covered by the chapters of the 
report that dealt with the topics indicated by 
the titles of the articles. The benefits of the 
work of the Committee were thus extended 
far beyond the limits of the membership of 
the Philadelphia Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

The report itself is rather brief and does 
not pretend to be an extended consideration 
of the subject of Merit Rating. The chapter 
headings indicate the way in which the prob- 
lem was attacked. 


Chapter |—Purpose and Value of 
Merit Rating 


The Committee pointed out how many in- 
fluences have arisen to make management feel 


— 


the necessity for developing improved per: 
sonnel policies, including Merit Rating. For 
example, the Committee lists ten uses 
Merit Rating: 


for 


1) To aid in salary decisions, with adjust. 
ments upward or downward. 

2) To single out employees capable of pro- 
motion. 

3) To show where transfer of employees 
to other work may be desirable. _ 

4) To discover employees unsuited for 
particular types of work. 

5) As a guide in lay-offs and rehiring, 
when such changes are necessary. 

6) To measure the progress of employees 
in training groups and of new acces. 
sions to the force. 

7) To aid employees’ self-improvement. 
Weak points brought out by merit rat- 
ing and explained to an employee will 
give him something definite to work 
toward for improvement. 


an 
es 


To promote amicable personnel rela- 
tions by insuring fair treatment of all 
employees. 

9) To improve morale by establishing a 
systematic procedure for periodically 
determining improvement in_perform- 
ance of individual employees. 

10) To aid in determining the value of a 

testing program, by providing a cri- 

terion of success or failure on the job. 


The Committee points out that not only are 
ratings valuable to management in order to 
learn how each employee is regarded by his 
superiors, but they also afford an opportunity 
for constructive criticism by the personnel 
director or the supervisor of the individual 
who has been rated. Another important fea- 
ture of good merit rating is that it brings the 
supervisors into periodic participation in the 
personnel program. It likewise tends to crys 
tallize and clarify the opinions of supervisors 
with regard to their subordinates. 
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Chapter II—History of Merit Rating 


One of the earliest examples of recorded 
merit rating is found in Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, where the poet evaluates many charac- 
irs of that day and earlier times so that 
they might be assigned to their proper places 
in heaven and in hell. 

Later, King Henry, VII, of England, dis- 
patched three messengers to Naples to secure 
areport on a prospect for a Royal marriage. 
Among the things to be noted was “*6. Spe- 
cially to note the favor of her visage, whether 
she be fat or lean, sharp or round and 
whether her countenance be cheerful and 
amiable, smiling or melancholy, or blushing 
in communication.” 

Thus the Committee traces the early devel- 
opment of rating through the genius of Gal- 
ton, Pearson and others. Many personnel 
inquiries of recent years indicate an interest 
in merit rating on the part of industrial and 
commercial companies and there is a constant 
demand for sound information on this sub- 
ject. One of the more recent of many careful 
studies was the report by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board issued in 1938, entitled 
“Plans for Rating Employees.” 


Chapter III—Principles of Merit Rating 


This chapter contains a brief discussion of 
the various methods of merit rating. Among 
the methods covered are the following: 

Ranking Procedures or Order-of-Merit 

Scales; Grouping by Merit; Man-to-Man 

Scales; Descriptive Term Scales; Nu- 

merical Scales; Linear Scales; Check 

Lists; Yes-No Scales. 

There is a discussion of the method of 
soring or summarizing in which the warning 
is given that a summarized rating in terms 
of a single numerical score has certain advan- 
lages but many limitations. For example, an 
employee may be outstanding in one trait 
and yet mediocre in all others. Merely noting 
the total numerical value overlooks the one 


outstanding ability which this individual pos- 
sesses. Again a high total score may obscure 
the fact that an employee is seriously deficient 
in one quality. The report comments “The 
crucial problem in summarizing merit ratings 
is not how high an employee rates but 
whether or not he has the ability to do a 
satisfactory piece of work.” 


Chapter I1V—Validity and Reliability of 
Ratings 


The Committee points out that a rating is 
valid only when it is known to be an adequate 
measure of whatever it is supposed to be 
measuring. Similarly, ratings are reliable 
only when they consistently measure the same 
thing. These two points are usually entirely 
ignored by amateur constructors of rating 
scales. The chapter continues with a discus- 
sion of methods of computing validity and 
reliability, the ground covered being indi- 
cated by the various headings, as follows: 

Methods of computing Validity; Com- 
parison with psychological tests purport- 
ing to measure the same ability; Com- 
parison with work-samples; Analysis of 
distribution of results; Analysis to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of Halo 
effect; Follow-up procedures; Methods 
of computing Reliability: Comparison of 
re-ratings; Questionable method. 


Mr. Driver’s article based on this chapter 
appears in “Personnel” and has been referred 
to already. 


Chapter V—Training of Raters 


A rating scale is like any other “tool.” The 
results secured with it depend not only on its 
design but even more on the care with which 


it is used. Consequently, the training of 
raters is a matter of fundamental importance 
in attaining successful results with a rating 
scale. The Committee points out that in train- 
ing the raters the following topics should be 


covered: 
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“individual differ- 
ences’; A discussion of the method of 
using the scale; The use of actual cases 
for illustration; A discussion of the most 
common errors in rating, such as “Halo” 
effect, already referred to; A discussion 
of the manner in which ratings are to be 
used and the possible effect of these rat- 
ings upon the employee. 


A discussion of 


The chapter describes different methods of 
instruction used with single raters or with 
groups of raters. These include individual 
instruction, group instruction, discussion 
meetings, the use of a rating manual and of 


a covering letter. 


In some organizations rating plans have 
been developed out of discussions of super- 
visors in meetings for the purpose. These 
discussions are guided by someone familiar 
with the practical points involved, and the 
result is beneficial in many ways. Among the 
benefits are the enthusiasm of the group for 
the success of the rating plan, the increase in 
knowledge of how to use such a plan and the 
valuable practical suggestions that are made 
by those who will use the scale. 


Chapter Vi—Selling the Rating Plan 


In the words of the Committee, “A rating 
plan is of no value for its own sake. Its only 
justification is in its effectiveness in filling a 
need.” The report goes on to discuss the 


———== 


advisability of showing the organization the 
existence of a need and establishing the fact 
that a rating plan will meet the need. Fre. 
quently, executives and supervisors Oppose 
the introduction of a rating plan. The report 
discusses effective ways of overcoming this 
prejudice. Sometimes this is done by Waiting 
for a suitable opportunity when a problem 
arises that would have been disclosed earlier 
if periodical rating had been in effect, Ap. 
other way of putting over a rating plan js 
to have a Committee of important officials 
appointed representing the different depart. 
ments, this Committee working with the Per. 
sonnel Director in the development of the 
form. Sometimes rating is applied only to 
new employees and extended later to the older 
ones, thus overcoming some prejudice. Keep. 
ing the organization sold on the value of a 
rating plan is another problem brought out 
by the committee. This brief chapter was 
greatly expanded by one of the committee 
members and appears in “Personnel” as 
referred to earlier in this article. 

At the end of the report is an excellent 
Bibliography, one of the best which have 
appeared on this subject. Included also are 
five reproductions of rating forms illustrative 
of different types of rating methods. 

The report of the Committee on Psycho- 
logical Methods of the Philadelphia Industrial 
Relations Association is an important contri- 
bution to the subject of merit rating. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE FRONT LINES 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 


Chie{*, Occupational Analysis Section, Employment Service Division, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


SYCHOLOGISTS have al- 

ways believed and worked 
toward the principle that every 
individual should be in the job 
he can do best, the job in which 
he can realize his potentialities 
to the fullest extent possible. 
Desirable as this is in normal 
times, in a period of national 
emergency it becomes a matter 
of vital necessity. Today, when 
the total resources of the nation 
are being mobilized for victory, 
America cannot afford to waste 
its industrial and military manpower; it can- 
not afford to have square pegs in round holes, 
anywhere. And today America is relying on her 
psychologists to help find the men and women 
who are best equipped to carry on the essen- 
tial jobs of industrial and military warfare. 

Never before in the history of the country 
has there been wider application of the tech- 
niques and methods devised by psychologists. 
A large defense plant requires three thousand 
trainees who can quickly learn to build 75 
Two thousand skilled con- 
struction workers must be hired to build a 


mm. Howitzers. 


shell loading plant. An automobile factory 
employing 3600 workers is completely switch- 
ing over to manufacture of airplane motors. 
A shipbuilding company must train and up- 
grade a thousand workers in the shortest 
possible time. In such situations, industry 
and government both look to the psychologist 
for much of the information and the tech- 
niques which will make possible the rapid 
selection, placement and training of the 
required workers. 

It is not possible, of course, to have a 
trained psychologist located in every place 


—— 

*The opinions as expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent the official 
views of the Social Security Board. 
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where major occupational prob- 
lems occur. It is feasible, how- 
ever, under wartime conditions, 
for the psychologist to make 
some of his knowledge and 
techniques available on a larger 
scale by training persons who 
are not psychologists in the use 
of these materials and _ tech- 
niques. It is true that only a 
portion of psychological meth- 
ods and devices can be handled 
by the layman, but psycholo- 
gists must go as far as possible 
in simplifying their methods so that they can 
be used more widely. Today the well trained 
psychologist is needed in key positions from 
which his influence will spread over as broad 
a sphere as is possible. 


Psychologists have been working in the 
occupational field for some years and, in 
connection with the operation of the public 
employment service in this country, have de- 
veloped a considerable body of knowledge. 
Seven years ago the Employment Service 
began a systematic program of research in 
the field of job characteristics and worker 
abilities and aptitudes. A technical advisory 
board of experts was formed, many of whom 
were prominent psychologists. 


A long-range program was outlined which 
has thus far involved the job analysis studies 
of more than 25,000 different civilian and 
military jobs or occupations. Trade tests have 
been developed and standardized for 130 
occupations with work in progress on trade 
tests for 40 additional occupations. Over 100 
occupations have been studied for developing 
aptitude test batteries. Eleven thousand job 
analyses are being made of occupations in 


the U. S. Army. 
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Retatep Occupations Are DeTERMINED BY GrouPING TocETHER Joss TuHat Have Common Patterns oF 
Worker AND Jos CHaAracteristics. Each Occupation Is CATALOGUED ON A SEPARATE CARD. 


Job Entrance 
The war industries are employing 
thousands of young people who are entering 
jobs for the first time. Since speed is all 
important, it is necessary that the workers 
who are selected will be capable of learning 
these new occupations as rapidly as possible 
in training classes and on the job. The re- 
searches of psychologists in the test and 
measurement field are being widely applied 
in the solution of such problems and further 
study of aptitude measurement is 


new 


being 
greatly stimulated. Hundreds of important 
war production jobs have never been studied 
before and many of them are new to industry 
itself. 

In order to usefulness 
from studies of jobs, the Employment Service 


obtain maximum 


maintains a nationwide exchange for all new 


materials it has developed. For example, an 


aptitude test battery for airplane riveter was 
standardized in a West Coast State. After 
proper checking this new technique was put 
into use in ten other States where the selection 
of learners for this job is in progress. 

In addition to developing new material, the 
Employment Service, in the course of its 
research, has experimented with many of the 
well known older tests. One thing is clear 
from this experience; it is not possible to tell 
much about a test from the name it bears 
A test labeled as a measure of “clerical 
ability” has been found to be more closely 
related to success in some “mechanical” type 
jobs than for some so-called “clerical” jobs. 
A test labeled as one of “mechanical ability” 
has proved more significant for certain “cleri- 
cal” jobs than for some so-called “mechani- 
cal” jobs. Furthermore, different individuals 
may have entirely different notions of what 
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constitutes “mechanical” ability. It is impor- 


ant, therefore, that all tests be carefully 
verified, through research, to make certain 
that they are suitable for the specific occu- 
pation in question. Persons not thoroughly 
acquainted with test and measurement re- 
garch should consult with psychologists who 
have specialized in this field. 

After World War I there was a reaction 
against occupational testing, largely as the 
result of the indiscriminate use which had 
been made of these materials. People were 
oversold on the value of tests and applied 
them to situations in which tests were of no 
value. Fortunately, a great deal more is now 


known about the value and limitations of 





Moreover, while there is still abuse in 
the use of tests, the layman who is applying 
tests today is probably better informed about 
testing in general than was the case twenty 
years With greater knowledge, and, 
above all, the exercise of sufficient care, it 


tests. 


ago. 


should be possible, in this emergency, to 
avoid a recurrence of what happened after 


World War I. 


Selection of Skilled Workers 


Ten thousand trade tests were recently ad- 
ministered by a single local office of the 
Employment Service in selecting for referral 
the skilled workers required to build a huge 
munitions plant. Such trade tests as these 





TweNTY-FIVE THousAND WorRKERS Have CooperaTeD wWitH EmpLoyMentT SERVICE TECHNICIANS IN DEVELOPING 
STANDARDIZED TRADE TESTS 
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must be carefully standardized so that they 
are applicable to the particular occupation 
whether the applicant is in Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, or Boston. Trade terminology and 
practice vary somewhat from locality to local- 
ity. Thus the trade tests developed for nation- 
wide use must be based on crucial elements 
in the occupation which do not vary. Trade 
tests developed through the research facilities 
of the Employment Service are validated in 
seven locations in the United States. In vali- 
dating the trade tests, they are administered 
to journeymen in the trade, to apprentices 
and helpers, and to persons in closely related 
occupations. Twenty-five thousand workmen 
have cooperated with the Employment Service 
technicians in this task. 

Trade tests were developed during World 
War I by psychologists. 


The Employment 
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An APPLICANT FoR A DEFENSE Jos TAKES AN 
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Service has used many of these old test ques. 
tions in its research and about half of them 
were found to be still useful. With a premium 
on skill in production of war materials the 
careful evaluation of all possible skills pos. 
sessed by workers is increasingly important 
It is also important in the armed forces, and 
trade tests are being applied by the U, § 
Army and the U. S. Navy. These tests are 
now available for a fraction of the skilled 
jobs for which they are needed and new tests 
are being developed each month. 


Transfer of Skill 


There are approximately 25,000 separate 
jobs or occupations in existence in this coun. 
try. In a given plant a single occupation may 
be broken down into a number of specific 
jobs. When a plant begins producing war 
equipment many of its employees naturally 
switch to new kinds of work. It is in this 
connection that the problem of related jobs 
and related skills occurs. Jobs are related to 
each other by dozens of different kinds of job 
and worker characteristics. From his studies 
of human abilities and traits, the psychologist 
can help answer such questions as which char- 
acteristics are most important to consider in 
the transfer of skill, and how these can be 
estimated or measured. 

Utilizing methods developed by psycholo- 
gists, thousands of jobs have been especially 
studied from the standpoint of discovering 
common denominators of job and _ worker 
characteristics. Each job so studied has been 
catalogued by the Employment Service in 
Washington so that related jobs may be deter- 
mined in the shortest possible time. From 50 
to 200 related jobs are developed for each 
war production occupation to which transfers 
are to be made. 

A craft union whose work is being cur 
tailed because of shortage of materials was 
supplied with fifty related occupations in wat 
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industries. Several hundred related occupa- 
tions of this kind were prepared for jobs in 
Related 
civilian jobs are being developed for the occu- 
pations in the U. S. Army to facilitate the 
assignment of men by the Army. These will 
also be helpful to the Employment Service 
when it faces the problem of placing dis- 
charged soldiers in civilian work which will 
eflectively utilize the experience gained dur- 
ing military service. 


the manufacture of silk hosiery. 


Training and Upgrading 


With the present rapid expansion of war 
production, it is not unusual for a plant to 
double or triple its payroll within a few 
months. To meet the increasingly serious 
problem of skilled labor shortage, war indus- 
tries are resorting to large-scale on-the-job 
training and upgrading of their available 
labor forces. This is a tremendous task. An 
analysis of jobs is necessary to determine the 
essential skills and to arrange these skills in 
order of their complexity. On the basis of 
these analyses the training can be outlined 
and the sequence for upgrading determined. 
These findings must be followed by the 
proper application of what psychologists have 
discovered about factors in learning. Psychol- 
ogists in industry who have been working 
largely on personnel selection now have a 
great opportunity to apply their knowledge 
to the equally important problem of helping 
workers move up as rapidly as possible to 
jobs of greater and greater complexity. 


Committees for Defense Research 


Prominent in giving assistance to efforts 
of psychologists in the defense program is the 
Divison of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council, Washington. 
Here committees have been established to 


assist in coordinating the researches of psy- 
chologists. For example, there is an Advisory 
Committee to the Adjutant General’s Office on 
the Classification of Military Personnel. This 
Committee coordinates and appraises the 
work being done in the War Department, the 
Employment Service, and elsewhere, in the 
development and application of techniques 
and materials for the classification of Army 
personnel. There is also in the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology a Committee 
on the Selection and Training of Aircraft 
Pilots. This committee coordinates important 
research projects in a number of universities 
throughout the country. Other committees 
have equally important functions. 

Both the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy have appointed committees to further the 
usefulness of psychology in the war program. 
Many universities have made adjustments in 
their teaching staffs to supply trained techni- 
cians to government and to industry. At least 
100 graduate students in psychology have left 
their studies to accept positions in war work. 


Post Defense Problems 


The techniques which have been developed 
and applied successfully in mobilizing man- 
power for war production will likewise be 
essential in meeting post-war problems. The 
readjustment of our productive machinery 
from a war economy to normal peace-time 
activity will create major occupational prob- 
lems. Transfer of skills and patterns of 
related jobs will be especially important in 
helping to make the shift an orderly one. It 
is essential that a careful record be kept of 
what is being discovered in the present emer- 
gency so that all available techniques and 
methods will be ready for use when the next 
big adjustment in manpower occurs. 





































BUT THE STARS STILL SHINE 


America has gone to war to preserve those things which, even though 
bombs rain, shine forth because they have fundamental value—free- 
dom, security and independence, for our country, our homes and 
ourselves. 


Our nation is stronger today because life insurance has contributed 
so largely to the welfare of our country, the security of our homes, 
and individual independence. 


The men and women who make it their profession to help the Ameri- 
can people protect these foundations of our democracy have a job 
which offers unusual opportunity for service now and at all times. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM AN INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 
EXECUTIVE TO DEANS OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION COLLEGES 


Gentlemen : 

Most of you are overlooking a real bet—and by a wide margin. 

May I first of all preface my comments with the explanation that I have just 
returned from visits to several of our country’s large universities in search of young men 
for my Company. Come with me over to my side of the fence for a few moments, and 
let me tell you what I see from where I stand. I see many earnest young men working. 
udving, and preparing themselves, day after day, week after week, for four long years. I 
see able professors guiding and leading these students, patiently, perseveringly; grooming 
and preparing them, working toward the day when they will be ready. What is this 
thing, so vitally important that these earnest youngsters are willing—yes, eager—to devote 
four years of their lives to prepare themselves for it? That is the question to which I 
wish you to devote some thought, leisurely and reflectively. Why are they spending these 
four or five years, which seem an eternity to them, at a Business Administration College? 


The answer in its broad outlines is simple. They are preparing themselves to 
live more successful and more useful lives—so they can marry, buy their homes, raise their 
children and live fully, happily, successfully. But how do they accomplish this? What is 
the vital link which transfers them from college seniors to later success? 

Again, in my mind at least, the answer is plain. It is necessary for them to 
associate themselves with our best business organizations, which will plan and map out 
their careers, strengthen their strong points, correct their weaknesses, and by developing 
them over a period of years and constantly preparing them for more advanced levels of 
responsibility, provide the very success for which they hoped when they were in college. 
Make no mistake about it—many of our largest industrial organizations are not only 
willing to do this, intelligently and scientifically, they must do it, to provide for their 
management needs of the future. Many organizations plan their management needs five to 
ten years ahead, undertaking to train and develop thoroughly the young men they employ 
from the colleges each spring. In the last ten-year period, the Company in which I am 
employed has made in excess of one hundred appointments to positions at executive level. 

“What has all this to do with me?” you might well ask at this point: Simply 
this: there is a vast difference in the opportunity offered by various organizations to your 
young men, and information on this point is of great importance to the university officers 
who shoulder the responsibility of guiding their students toward some organizations and 
away from others. A successful elderly business man once remarked that the two most 
important decisions a young man has to make are his choice of a girl for his wife and 
his choice of a business organization for his career. And the decision as to whether you 
will help these young men, your later alumni to become associated with our most progres- 
sive companies, or whether you will set them loose to drift in the hope that some of 
them, at least. will be lucky enough to gravitate to these leading businesses, rest squarely with 
you, gentlemen! Let me put the situation this way: Suppose the senior were your son. 
Would it be of interest to you to see that he was steered to the company affording him the 
finest possible self-development, and the surest chance for a successful career? 
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“But we have placement offices,” you say. “Do they not do this very thing you 
are speaking of?” And again my answer is a most emphatic “No!” in the large majority 
of cases. In spite of all your good intentions, gentlemen, your placement officers are 


muffing one of the greatest opportunities for service a university can offer a college senior 


about to be graduated. 


Let me give you a single example. Recently I visited one of our large universities 
with a national reputation. Before visiting the campus, I wrote to the placement officer, 
giving painstaking details regarding the qualifications in which we were interested, and 
describing the field of work for which we were seeking trainees. In addition, at consid. 
able cost and effort we had prepared a booklet, giving information regarding the Company, 
its policies and methods, organization, and other such information, as objectively as possible. 
We asked that the men to be interviewed read over this booklet in advance of their inter. 
views. Upon arrival, I spied a notice on the bulletin board to the effect that anyone who 
might be interested in my Company should come in and sign up for an interview. (Regard. 
less of how poorly qualified he might be!) The office was in charge of a nice youngster, 
a girl who had been graduated recently and had been put in charge of placement activities 
a month or two previously. It was an exciting new world to her. Of the twelve men lined 
up for interviews, not a single one had even a fairly good idea of the kind of work for 
which he was applying; one of the twelve had read the booklet giving information about 
the Company; and one of the men interviewed had actually never gone to college, but had 
heard, goodness knows how, that I was interviewing men that day at that college. Not a 
single man interviewed came anywhere near meeting the requirements stated so clearly. 
Planning my trip so carefully, setting out on a six-hundred-mile journey with such high 
hopes, you can well imagine the resulting extreme disappointment and vexation, and how 
easy it would be to cross that college off my recruiting list for the future. 

And yet I am as certain as it is possible to be that there were a number of well- 
qualified seniors who, if they understood the nature of the opportunity offered by the 
Company, would have been anxious for an interview with its representative when he visited 
the campus. 

This experience is not an isolated case. I have talked with personnel men from 
other leading organizations, who have had many experiences as unfortunate as this one. 
Visits by representatives of our large industrial organizations to interview your seniors 
should be regarded as red-letter days on your calendar rather than irksome interruptions 
to your teaching schedules. Many times we have passed up promising youngsters due to 
their decision that they did not have the time free to fill out aptitude tests, because it would 
interfere with a class. One lecture, against the chance to become associated with one of 
the country’s finest business firms, a chance for which they have been preparing for four 
long years in many thousands of lectures! 

May I again tell you how much I believe you could profit from these visits by 
representatives of industry? 


Yours sincerely, 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
Research Dept. 
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VETERAN 


H' IS independent and 
proud, yet democratic 
and friendly. He is the envy 
of the rest of the world, and its 
hope. He is generous and tolerant and peace- 
loving—and withal the most powerful man 
in the world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of 
wrench and lever and gauge, may never have 
held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms 
of tolerances as fine as 1/10,000 of an inch, 


may never have wrestled with a problem of 


military strategy; and yet he is the veteran 
of a thousand campaigns. 


His campaigns began in the laboratories, 
and his prowess was proved in the test pits 
of American industry. His battles were waged 
on the factory floor and in the field. His 
victories have helped to make the citizens 
of the United States the most fortunate people 
in the world, and the U. S. the greatest 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Com- 
pany, working with General Electric scien- 
tists and engineers, this man, the American 
workman, has made giant generators to light 
whole cities. X-ray tubes to penetrate the 
mysteries of human flesh and metal castings, 
radio and television apparatus to project 
man’s voice and image through space over 
the mysterious waves of the ether. 

Today, in the gravest hour of world his- 
tory, he is engaged in the greatest campaign 
of all. But there is serenity and confidence 
in his face, and the experience of a thousand 
campaigns behind him. He is sure of his 
own abilities, certain of his country’s future. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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EXCERPTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


Louisiana State University, Rutgers University, State College of Washington 
and University of Pennsylvania 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Y JUNE 30, 1941, or at the end of the 

fiscal year, more than one-half or 271 
out of 467 students registered with the Place- 
ment Bureau of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity had been placed in positions according to 
their fields of training. 

With the exception of the graduates in 
Commerce and those from the School of 
Library Science, the majority of students 
registered with the L. S. U. Placement Bureau 
sought teaching positions, and the table ap- 
pearing below, shows the number registered 
and placed, and the fields of training repre- 
sented as of June 30, 1941: 


Number Number 
Students Registrants 
Field Registered Placed 

ee 37 30 
Home Economics ....... 18 16 
Physical Education ..... 49 25 
DD dh eaakbenbestedas Ad 20 
Library Science ........ 10 10 
DE Neh eShianwennous 25 20 
Elementary Teachers .... 51 10 
Foreign Languages ..... 39 18 
English and History ..... 101 35 
Mathematics and Science. 47 22 
Re bn kc oc bcdaoucs 46 35 


In the field of Library Science occurred the 
highest percentage of placements where all 
ten of the registrants had been given positions 
before June 30. Graduates in Home Eco- 
nomics were in demand also with 16 of the 
18 students being placed by June 30. Gradu- 
ates in Commerce experienced little difficulty 
in securing positions as these figures show 
that 30 of the 37 had been assigned before 
the end of the year. 

Students trained in speech, music. and for 
teaching in the elementary grades also found 
numerous openings. 

The lowest percentage of placements oc- 
curred in the following teaching fields: the 





English - history group; mathematics - scienee 
groups, and in physical education. These 
figures clearly indicate that there is over. 
crowding in these fields and that too many 
students continue to prepare themselves {oy 
teaching fields that offer limited opportunities 
for immediate employment. 

In addition to the work of the Placement 
Bureau which is now a department of the 
General Extension Division, some of the pro. 
fessional divisions of the University such as 
the College of Engineering and the Schools of 
Geology and Library Science take an active 
part in placing their graduates in suitable 
positions. The Athletic Department, too, as. 
sists many times in the placing of certain 
outstanding athletes, who have the proper 
teaching qualifications, in important coaching 
positions in colleges and high schools both in 
Louisiana and elsewhere. 

The Placement Bureau of the Louisiana 
State University is an outgrowth of a Teacher 
Placement service formerly conducted by the 
School of Education. Some years ago, in 
recognition of the many contacts of the 
Extension personnel with school, business and 
professional groups throughout the entire 
State, this Bureau, with an expanded pro- 
gram, became a unit of the General Extension 
Division. The service has been expanded each 
year until now graduates from all colleges of 
the University may register here and find help 
through this medium in securing positions for 
which they have been trained. Also, it is now 
a regular thing for not only school officials 
but personnel managers of large business con- 
cerns to seek the services of this Bureau in 
securing properly trained University gradu- 
ates for important positions. In time, it is 
planned to have all placement activities cen- 
tralized in one Bureau so even more effective 
service may be rendered. 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


EFLECTING improved business condi- 

tions resulting from the nation’s defense 
dforts, every phase of the program of the 
Bureau of Personnel and Placement showed 
material gains Over any previous year. 

The Senior Placement program was the 
most successful the Bureau has enjoyed since 
its inception. Placement seminars, featuring 
afternoon instructional meetings and _ three 
eening lectures by outstanding personnel fig- 
ures, outlining the qualifications Industry and 
Business are looking for in men _ seeking 
positions, were conducted as in the past with 
oly one innovation—critical demonstration 
interviews by five personnel men, represent- 
ing various fields of enterprise, staged before 
the afternoon sessions. 

Thirty-five companies sent representatives 
to the campus to interview seniors. One hun- 
dred and forty-two men were interviewed and 
of this number fifty-two accepted offers ex- 
tended by these companies. Twenty-eight 
other seniors found employment through 
lads furnished by the Bureau. As of July 
lst, 1941, there were only eighteen men or 
j per cent of the senior class registered with 
the Bureau as unemployed. 


The Alumni Placement program has fur- 
nished leads to 166 alumni, and has placed 
thirty-five men advantageously. These include 


not only men out of work at the time of appli- 
cation, but also men desirous of making 
changes. Many have used the leads afforded 
as opportunities to better their positions with 
the companies employing them. 

Registration for part-time employment 
reached a new all-time high of 940 applicants. 
Income from part-time employment, a major- 
ity of which can be attributed to the efforts 
of the Department, reached a new high of 
$125,040. Included in this figure is $22,767, 
which was earned by 373 men employed on 
funds administered by the Department for the 
National Youth Administration. 

A spectacular rise in summer employment 
for undergraduates was recorded. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-three men registered with 
the Bureau, and of this number 212 were 
actually placed through the leads furnished 
by the Bureau. Only thirty men were regis- 
tered as unemployed on July Ist. Particularly 
noteworthy is the fact that ninety-six men 
were placed in Industry and Business and 
another twenty-nine in sales positions. 

The progress that has been attained this 
year is due to the complete coordination of 
function and personnel within the Bureau 
itself and the whole-hearted cooperation of 


faculty members and administrative offcials. 
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wit the college year 1940-41, ending 
June 30, 1941, this division of the Uni- 
versity closed its fifteenth year as an all- 
University Department. The University Place- 
ment Service was set up in 1926 to centralize 
and to coordinate the various problems relat- 
ing to placement in a large eastern University 
composed of thirteen definite Schools. Briefly 
stated, this program consists in the work of 
student employment for the benefit of self- 
supporting students, the student agencies and 
the National Youth Administration; the place- 
ment of seniors at the time of graduation; 
and the replacement of Alumni. The two last 
named divisions are arranged so as to have 
separate offices for placement work in the 
industrial and professional fields on the one 
hand, and for placement work in the teaching 
field on the other. 

To bring 


relationship 


all these functions into proper 
with the various Schools in a 
large institution so that they may be effec- 
tively centralized, has been a matter of care- 
ful planning over a decade and a half. In its 
present organization, this goal has been 
reached in a manner, and _ still 
further improvements in the detailed pro- 
cedures are looked for in the future. An 
outstanding achievement has been the coordi- 
nation of Senior interviews with representa- 
tives of business and industrial firms in such 
a way that a given representative may inter- 
view Seniors from a number of Schools at 
one central point, and still make personal 
contacts with members of the faculty best able 


to express an opinion on candidates. 


successful 


The results accomplished during the past 
year have been unusually encouraging, and 
taking the work of the Department as a whole, 
the year has probably reached an all-time 
high point in the standards of achievement. 
To illustrate, let us review positions which 
In the 


Industrial Division, the available positions 


have become available for Alumni. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PLACEMENT SERVICE 


a 


for 1938-1939 equalled 583; for 1939-1949. 
726; and for 1940-1941: 792. The corre. 
sponding totals for the Academic Division 
(teacher placement) were for 1938-1939. 
857; for 1939-1940: 899; and for 1940-194}. 
1,117. For both Divisions combined the total 
positions available for Alumni for these three 
years were respectively: 1,440, 1,625 anq 
1,923. 

The actual placements consummated ag q 
result of the foregoing available positions, 
are of special interest. In the Industrial 
Divisions these placements for 1938-1939 
equalled 178; for 1939-1940: 201; and for 
1940-1941: 281. In the Academic Division 
the placements for the same three years were 
217, 298 and 368. For the two Divisions 
combined, the over-all totals of the place. 
ments were equal to 395, 499 and 633 for the 
same three years. 

The registration for student employment in 
the three classifications of regular forms of 
part-time work, summer work, and camp 
counselor work, totalled 2,604, not allowing 
for some duplications. In the National Youth 
Administration program 697 students partici- 
pated, and up to the end of 1940-1941, the 
total number of hours of work since the start 
of Federal Relief for students had reached a 
total of 1,254,555 for all students who partici- 
pated in the plan, and the over-all earnings of 
all students participating had reached a total 
of $602,905.85. The total earnings of self- 
supporting students in all forms of work re 
ported through the Department for the year 
amounted to $120,431.22. The total number 
of placements of students in part-time employ- 
ment for the year, exclusive of National 
Youth Administration projects, were reported 
as 4,019. The gross business of the Student 
Agencies reached a sum nearly equal to 
$40.000.00. 

The Department as a whole functions under 
the general supervision of the University’s 
Administrative Vice-President, with a Diree- 
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or of Placement in actual charge of the work. 
Iwo standing committees of the faculty act 
in an advisory capacity, namely the Commit- 
we on University Placement and the Univer- 
ity Committee on Student Aid. This plan 
affords an opportunity for helpful discussion 





of administrative details and gives the faculty 
a voice in the various procedures set up by 
the University Administration. Correspond- 
ence is invited on the part of those who wish 
further information regarding the work of 
this Department. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


HE most gratifying part of this year’s 

report of the Placement Bureau is the 
marked increase in vacancies and the place- 
ments resulting therefrom. Teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions in secondary schools 
show an increase of 40 per cent; in business 
and industry the increase seems to be almost 
yithout limit. Our increase in placement for 
the season just past over the year before was 
215 per cent in high school and junior col- 
kge positions, and 25.2 per cent in industry 
and business. This increase in placement, 
however, does not accurately represent the 
change in demand because we ran out of 
andidates for positions early in the season. 

High school industrial arts teachers and 
commercial teachers have been absorbed by 
industry to the extent that I see no possibility 
of supplying the demand for teachers in these 
felds the coming season. A well-trained in- 
dustrial arts teacher fits well into some of 
the war industries. A young woman ade- 
quately prepared to teach in the field of com- 
mercial education can readily get a position 
comparable to the Washington minimum 
aching salary of $1,200 without the extra 
fifth year of education required for certifica- 
tion in this State. 

Unless intensive training in basic courses 
in industrial arts and in business education 
ae given in the summer session, the demand 
in these fields cannot be met. Some higher 
educational institutions of the West and 
Northwest are trying to meet these adjust- 
ments, and one has already announced pub- 
lly that they are going to start a freshman 
tass in June of 1942. 


Recently at a meeting of school adminis- 


trators in western Washington a number of 
superintendents seemed to think that it was 
time for institutional placement bureaus to 
make a survey of graduates who have dropped 
out of teaching positions in the last year or 
two. Some of these married women might be 
available for substitute positions during this 
emergency. One superintendent of a school 
district of some 20,000 population asked his 
school board to reverse their policy of not 
employing married teachers until the present 
emergency is over. This superintendent was 
unable to find teachers for four important 
positions. 

For several years, and especially in the past 
year, there have been certain personnel trends 
in the Northwest which are of interest to 
institutional placement services. First, indus- 
try is becoming much more highly selective, 
especially of the young college graduates who 
enter their junior managerial training schools. 
Closely related to this more selective policy is 
their desire for a wider range of factual data 
as a basis for careful selection. 

One of the most gratifying experiences our 
placement service has had in the past year 
is the attitude and policy of some industrial 
managers toward the young men who have 
been drafted after having been employed for 
a short time. The positions are not only guar- 
anteed when the young men return, but in 
some cases industry is supplementing the 
army wage while the young men are in the 
This has had a 


wholesome influence on young men who have 


service of their country. 


just become established in business and desire 
to continue, but found it necessary to enter 
the service of their country. 








THE REV. J. CLEMENS KOLB, whose article 


“Not Rescue, But Victory” appears on page 5, is 


Chaplain of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Boardman Lecturer on Christian Ethics. He was 
born January 5, 1901, in Elkhart, Indiana, graduated 
from the Elkhart High School, received a Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts Cum. Laude in Classics and Phi- 
losophy from Harvard in 1925, and was graduated 
by the Episcopal Theological School in 1928. From 
then until 1930 he served as curate at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lynn, Massachusetts. In 1930 he became 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Spirit, Boston, but 
resigned in May, 1941, to become the Chaplain at 
the University. 


“Training Workers for Defense Industries” was 
written by MAJOR GENERAL HARRY K. RUTH- 
ERFORD and appears on page 17. The 58-year-old 
general, keen-eyed and terse spoken, graduated from 
West Point in 1907. After being commissioned in 
the Coast Artillery, he soon switched to the Ordnance 
Department, and to the production of vital weapons 
of war. It was in this key work that he served 
during the first World War at the Frankford Arsenal. 
When the army decided to set up its own Industrial 
College. he was sent to Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in 1924 for a two-year 
course the better to prepare him to assist in its 
establishment. From 1926 to 1930 he served as an 
instructor in the new school. In September. 1937, 
he became Director of the Planning Branch of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, and last fall 
he was made a Brigadier General and put in charge 
of all Industrial Planning. On May 19th. he was 
again elevated, this time being named Executive 
Officer of the Office of the Under Secretary of War. 
and a short time ago was promoted to the rank of 
Major General. 


DR. RUSSELL S. BARTLETT. the author of 
“Making Guidance in Engineering More Effective” 
appearing on page 30, attended Taft School and 
Yale University, from which he received his A.B. 
degree in 1917. From 1917 to 1919, he served in the 
United States Navy with the final rank of Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade. After spending one year with the 
Thomson Starrett Company and another with the 
Hartford Electric Light Company, he returned to 
the Graduate School of Yale University, receiving 
his Ph.D. in Physics in 1924, Dr. Bartlett then 
became Instructor in Physics at Yale University for 
two years, after which he spent one year in Cam- 
bridge, England, doing research with Sir J. J. Thom- 
son and another with Prof. O. W. Richardson, at 
King’s College. After serving as Assistant Professor 
of Physics at Yale University for four years and as 
Instructor in Physics at Philips Exeter Academy for 
eight years, he came to Newark College of Engineer- 
ing in 1940. At the present time he is Research 
Associate there and is studying the problems of 
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selection and guidance of engineering students, He 
has published articles in “The Physical Reyiey 
“The Philosophical Magazine,” “Proceedings of the 
Royal Society,” “School Science and Mathematics” 


The author of “The Psychologist in the Front 
Lines” on page 53 is DR. CARROLL L, SHARTLE. 
After securing his B.A. degree from Towa State 
Teachers College, his M.A. from Columbia Univer. 
sity and his Ph.D. from Ohio State University jy 
1933, he entered the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company as Assistant Psychologist and 
member of the Educational Staff, and later served 
as Lecturer in the College of Business Administra. 
tion at Marquette University and as Instructor jp 
Psychology at Ohio State and Michigan State Uni- 
versities. In 1935 he entered the United States 
Employment Service as Chief of the Worker Analy. 
sis Section, and in 1939 became Chief of the Occu- 
pational Analysis Section, where he is in charge of 
the development of techniques for the United States 
Employment Service Division, Social Security Board, 
He is co-author of “Occupational Counselling Tech- 
niques” together with W. H. Stead and Associates, 
and is also the author of other articles on occupation 
analysis methods. 


“Merit Rating.” on page 49, was written by 
EDWARD N. HAY, based upon a report prepared 
by the Committee on Psychological Methods of the 
Philadelphia Industrial Relations Association, of 
which he was a member. Mr. Hay graduated from 
Cornell in 1912, receiving his degree in engineering, 
He was associated with several investment and bank- 
ing houses, before he undertook the organization of 
the Personnel Office of the Pennsylvania Company, 
where he is at the present time. He has written 
numerous articles for banking publications and for 
“Personnel.” Mr. Hay was co-author with Eugene 
Benge and Samuel L. H. Burk of “The Manual 
of Job Evaluation” which has just recently been 
published. 


DR. R. F. STREBEL, author of “Placement from 
the Point of View of an Educational Institution” 
on page 25, is at present Professor of Education 
and Director of Student Teaching and Placement, 
School of Education, Syracuse University. He is 
past President of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, and is now serving as the 
National President of the Kappa Phi Kappa. Profes 
sional Education Fraternity for men. Dr. Strebel is 
the author of “The Nature of the Supervision of 
Student-Teaching in Universities Using Cooperating 
Public High Schools” and co-author of “The Nature 
and Meaning of Teaching.” He also contributed to 
“Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment.” “A Functional Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion.” “Institutional Teacher Placement” and to 
numerous periodicals and Year Books. 
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HAROLD FISCHER, whose article “Federal Aid 
and Education” appears on page 35, is a native of 
(olumbus, Ohio, where he attended Ohio State Uni- 
wrsity and received his B.S. and A.M. degrees. He 
yas associated with the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1922-23, and with the College of Commerce 
ind Administration, Ohio State University, 1923-28. 
since 1928 he has taught courses in Economics and 
jusiness Administration at Franklin and Marshall 
(ollege where he organized the Personnel Bureau in 
1936 and has been serving as the Personnel Director. 
At present, he is a member of the Pennsylvania 
College Student Work Council. 


“The Student Magazine Agency’s Role as a Voca- 
‘inal Springboard,” on page 40, was written by 
\R. GEORGE W. HINCKLEY, who was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1915. He attended Pelham 
High School, followed by one year at-the Loomis 
<hool, Windsor, Connecticut, and secured his B.S. 
degree from Harvard College in 1936. Mr. Hinckley 
ioined the staff of TIME, Incorporated, in the sum- 
mer of 1937, and since January, 1938, has directed 
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TIME’s college promotional and educational activity 
among students and faculty. One important phase of 
this work has been helping to organize well over 
seventy-five student magazine agencies in the colleges 
and universities throughout the United States, and 
in establishing a closer relationship between these 
agencies and the college administration. 


GEORGE T. LABODA, a native of New York 
City, graduated from Roosevelt High School, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., in June, 1937. Before matriculating at 
Columbia University, where he is now a senior in 
the School of Business, he worked for more than a 
year in service stations. Mr. Laboda has worked 
his way through college completely, mostly through 
the aid of the Student Laundry Agency of which he 
is Manager. Besides serving as Chairman of the 
Intercollegiate Student Agencies Association, he is 
President of the Columbia Student Agencies Council 
and President of his fraternity, Alpha Sigma Phi. 
“The Intercollegiate Student Agencies Association,” 
which was written by Mr. Laboda, appears on 
page 45, 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


Group Activities in College and Secon- 
dary School, by Ruth Strang. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York and Lon- 
don, 361 pp. $4.00. 


This is the fourth volume in a series by Dr. Ruth 
Strang dealing with summaries of investigations in 
the field of personnel work broadly conceived. The 
group activities referred to by the title are in large 
measure that part of the educational program usually 
called extra-curricular. The book should be helpful 
to all educators in that extra-curricular activities are 
here considered from the point of view of a person- 
nel worker. This approach should be of especial 
interest to members of the Association of School and 
College Placement as many of the studies and 
research here summarized were selected because of 
their value from the point of view of the personnel 
phase of education. 


After a brief discussion of the nature and values 
of group activities in the educational program, Dr. 
Strang presents the relationship of group work to 
counseling. The chapters on the “Organization and 
Supervision of Groups” and “Surveys and Descrip- 
tions of Group Activities” describe the nature of 
student groups and the contribution which the group 
program should make to the attainment of educa- 
tional objectives. The knowledge, skills and attitudes 
which may be gained through the extra-curricular 
program and the philosophy most effective for its 
direction are evaluated in a number of studies which 
Dr. Strang has summarized. Excellent material is 
presented regarding such perennial school problems 
as student government, the financing of student 
activities, service and social organizations and the 
aesthetic and religious experience which the school 
may provide. Consideration is given to academic 
interest groups, athletics, student publications and 
various types of recreational groups conducted under 
school auspices including sororities and fraternities. 


Some excellent studies of the relationship between 
participation in group activities and other factors 
such as scholarship, success in life and the charac- 
teristics of student leadership are reported. Fairly 
adequate presentation is made of methods of work 
with groups and of environmental influence on group 
activities including student union buildings, resi- 
dence halls and other college housing problems as 
well as facilities for group activities in the high 
school. The final chapter is concerned with an 
evaluation of group work as found in schools and 
colleges. Each chapter, however, includes helpful 
suggestions as to research which is needed in the 
various phases of the educational program. A sec- 
tion of the various chapters, titled “Concluding 


Statements,” indicates trends noted in the differen 
phases of the extra-curricular program. 


One of the more important of Dr, Strang’s con. 
tributions is the presentation of a list of 65] Publica. 
tions most of which are citations to studies and 
research projects which she has selected from the 
many that have come to her attention during the five 
years she has devoted to the preparation of this book 

This is a sound piece of research of a type espe. 
cially helpful to busy educators who find it impos- 
sible to keep abreast of the voluminous literature 
which is constantly made available. Dr. Strang has 
not only selected and summarized much valuable 
material but has also contributed her evaluation of 
the material. Her suggestion as to educational 
research which is needed points up her evaluations, 
School counsellors, deans and other personnel work. 
ers will find in this book a clear and concise 
presentation of material regarding another phase of 
education much of which will be useful to them jn 
their own field of specialization. 


Everett W. Dvvatt, 
Director, Department of Social Group Work, 
Temple University. 


Working Your Way Through College— 
and Other Means of Providing for 
College Expenses, by Walter J. Green. 
leaf. U. S. Office of Education, 1940. $.20. 


Here is a $20.00 book for 20c! Here are one 
hundred seventy-five pages, including an excellent 
subject index, about college expenses. It is a manual 
of information which parents and all other persons 
should have who daily or sometimes have occasion 
to advise with young people about a college educa- 
tion and the financial problems related thereto. The 
book is the careful effort of the U. S. Office of 
Education to gather and present clearly, simply. and 
concisely all the information available concerning 
college expenses and how they may be met in the 
various colleges and universities in the United States. 


Many books have been published and magazine 
articles by the scores have been written about the 
young person ready for college but financially unpre- 
pared. Mr. Greenleaf presents in this book the 
essence of the best of all such books and articles 
(and he gives a well selected list pf references). 


The book, in ten chapters covering ninety-seven 
pages, discusses (1) planning for college on 4 
limited budget, (2) saving for college—a family 
financial responsibility, (3) estimating the cost of 
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ihe first year of college, (4) financial aids for 
qadents, (5) borrowing for an education, (6) select- 
ing suitable college, (7) extent of self-help in 
{merican universities and colleges, (8) real experi- 
ances of college students who worked their way in 
1939, (9) finding jobs in college, (10) an anno- 
uated list of colleges and universities. An appendix 
( twenty-four pages presents pertinent, related 
information. 

Fleven years service as student-aid secretary in 
the University of North Carolina has persuaded me 
that few high school graduates of very limited 
fnancial means who are well qualified scholastically 
and genuinely anxious to continue their education 
have given much thought prior to high school gradu- 
ation to the first question—“What does a college 
education cost and where and how can the money 
be secured?” Too often their parents, high school 
oficials, and friends can give them little, if any, 
helpful information and suggestions. Frequently they 
then turn to their local civic leaders and professional 
men for advice. In most cases the adult being ques- 
tioned feels rather helpless in the presence of a 
young person he would like very much to help. 
(ually the young person is urged to continue his or 
her education and advised to write to the college 
of his or her choice for information and financial 
help. In meeting this situation, and in their own 
interest, practically every college and university in 
the United States has set up a student-aid office, 
the function of which is to give information about 
elf-help jobs, scholarships, loan funds, etc., and to 
handle the award and supervision of such student- 
aid resources. Also, numerous foundations, civic 
cubs, have established various forms of financial 
aid for college students. 


This whole situation, and it exists in varying 
degrees in every community and state in the Union, 
could be handled much more intelligently and en- 
couragingly for young men and young women if 
Greenleaf’s book were placed in the library and 
superintendent’s office of every high school and 
preparatory school in the United States, in all public 
libraries, and on the desks of ministers, bankers, 
civic club leaders, and all other adults genuinely 
interested in helping Youth train themselves for a 
atisfying vocation and responsible citizenship. 


Epwin S. LANIER, 
Secretary, Student Aid Office, 
University of North Carolina. 


How to Interview, by W.V. Bingham and 
B. V. Moore, New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941 (Third Edition), 263 pp. 


How to Interview is a popularly written but essen- 


tially sound volume devoted to a discussion of the 
difficulties to be overcome and of methods to be 
used in making interviews effective and profitable. 
Published originally in 1931, the book underwent 
considerable revision, with the objective, achieved 
by the authors, to make the present volume more 
informative than earlier editions. This has been 
accomplished by incorporating new material through- 
out the text and by the addition of new sections 
devoted to the interview in Public Opinion Polls and 
as used in Oral Examining in Civil Service. 


First Principles constitute the topic of the first 
chapter, which considers the situations in which the 
interview may be used and the factors affecting the 
reliability and validity of information obtained in 
the course of the serious conversation directed to a 
definite purpose other than satisfaction of the con- 
versation itself, which is the fundamental feature of 
the interview. Sources of error inherent in the inter- 
viewer and in the interview are discussed, attention 
being directed to such matters as the individual 
differences in ability to judge personality traits; 
the “halo” effect, i.e., the tendency for specific trait 
judgments to reflect an interviewer’s general impres- 
sion of the interviewee; the influence of stereotypes; 
the impression that typical behavior can be predicted 
from appearance or physical features. Furthermore, 
differences between “constant” and “variable” errors 
attached to the personal equation in interviewing are 
considered, and suggestions outlined for controlling 
these as well as the pervasive influence of a general 
mental set. Throughout the chapter, experimental 
studies are cited to support generalizations concern- 
ing the nature, problems and conduct of the interview. 


General aspects of the interview are also stressed 
in Chapter 2, entitled Learning How to Interview 
which lists 55 points which an interviewer should 
have in mind in learning how to interview skillfully. 
These include general Suggestions for the Beginner 
in Preparing for the Interview and in Interviewing, 
followed by a series of guiding principles to be 
applied in conducting the fact finding interview. 
While the authors do not refer specifically to experi- 
mental material, it is apparent that they have con- 
sidered experimental data and observations and 
reports by skilled interviewers, in arriving at generali- 
zations which can be extremely useful, particularly 
to beginners, in the intelligent direction and control 
of the interview. 


Succeeding chapters are devoted to the discussion 
of specific types of interviewing situations and ot 
procedures to be followed in making each most 
effective. Typical of these is Chapter 3, devoted to 
Interviewing Students. Such interviews, it is pointed 
out, are conducted in connection with educational 
and vocational guidance, placement, student disci- 
pline and personality adjustment. Preparing for the 
interview, the personnel officer must carefully con- 
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sider its purpose but, regardless of the interview’s 
purpose, it is axiomatic, according to the authors, 
“that the successful interviewer has a real interest 
in and understanding of the particular student as 
different from others. He has the knowledge appro- 
priate to each situation that arises, and the technique 
for its skillful handling. This means that he must 
have background. An earnest purpose to be helpful 
is not enough. He should possess too an accurate 
self-analysis so that he may be able to correct errors 
of judgment due to factors of bias within himself 
which tend to fall outside his own awareness. . . . 
An objective professional attitude, an absence of 
sentiment or antipathy, a determination to face the 
facts, must characterize each participant in his rela- 
tions to the other. . . . Effort should be directed 
especially toward discovery and isolation of the cen- 
tral problem and salient factors relative to it... . 
The interview should always end, if possible, in 
agreement upon the next step or plan of action.” 
To supplement such general background material on 
interviewing students, the authors present a list of 
28 guiding principles for conducting the interview 
in educational guidance. 


Somewhat the same pattern is followed in other 


chapters dealing with particular interview situations, 
including: 


The Interview for Occupational Adjustment; Voca- 
tional Counseling 

Applying for a Position 

Interviewing Applicants for Employment 

Oral Examining in Civil Service Agencies 

Concluded: The Training of 


Interviewers and Field Investigators 


Oral Examining 


Interviewing Workers About Employer-Employee 
Relationships 

Public Opinion Polls and Commercial Surveys 
Polling Public Attitude 
Making Commercial Surveys and Market Studies 

Interviewing People in Trouble: The Mental Clinic 





Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 
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—— 


The Interview in Journalism 
The Interview for Legal Evidence 
Conclusions About Interviewing 


While following the pattern noted above, the chap. 
ters differ considerably in terms of the extent » 
which experimental evidence is directly cited jy 
support of principles and points of view. So, fy, 
example, considerable reference to experimental 
analysis of the interview is found in Chapter 6, 
dealing with Interviewing Applicants for Employ. 
ment, while such supporting data is hardly referraj 
to in Chapter 5, Applying for a Position. There 
are variations, too, among the chapters with Tespect 
to the detail with which procedures are handled, 
emphasis on detailed procedures being particular) 
evident in the chapters on Oral Examining in Cjyj\ 
Service (Chapters 7 and 8). However, in ever 
chapter are useful ideas which can be profitably 
employed by interviewers in the area under dis. 
cussion. 


The final chapter entitled Conclusions about the 
Interview leads to the generalizations that: 


1) The interview, skillfully used, has its greates 
value in obtaining knowledge, not about spe. 
cific events but about an_ interviewee’s own 
attitudes, feelings, and customary behavior, The 
accuracy of information obtainable about pas 
occurrences is so low that the authors feel 
compelled to take the stand that the best use. 
fulness of the interview in this connection is 
as a means of finding clues and avenues of 
access to more reliable sources of information. 


The usefulness of the personal interview for 
reliable fact-finding with reference to data 
about external conditions and events is limited 
by the interviewee’s knowledge, his memory; 
by his ability to observe; by his understanding 
of what is wanted and by his verbal capacity 
for clear and accurate expression of what he 
knows. Equally serious are limitations impose 
by his feelings of self-concern and _ similar 
emotional complications which tend to deter- 
mine his mental attitude toward the interviewer 
and his inquiry. 


The interviewer is the major source of error 
and misunderstanding in the interview. Hov- 
ever, the interviewer can minimize errors by 
schooling himself to identify, analyze and lay 
aside his own predilections; by learning 
note exactly what he hears and observes; and 
by keeping facts and observations free from 
disturbing inferences and interpretations. 


Morris S. VITELES, 
Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Report of the Secretary 


With THE OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

President Gordon A. Hardwick. who is Vice- 
President and Comptroller of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
been appointed Executive Director of Health, Sani- 
tation and Hospitalization in the Civilian Defense 
Organization of the Philadelphia area. He has 
moved his office from Sixth and Walnut Streets to 
the old Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company at Fifteenth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, for the duration of the war. 


It is with great regret that we must report that 
Mr. Hardwick was stricken suddenly with quite a 
serious illness while presiding at an important meet- 
ing of the Alumni Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of which he is also president, and he 
has been confined in the Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania for several weeks. Latest reports 
indicate that Mr. Hardwick is recovering from his 
illness, and we hope will soon be able to return to 
his various fields of labor. 

Dr. Theodore A. Distler, formerly dean of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pa., and Vice-President of the 
Association of School and College Placement, be- 
came President of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa.. on December 1, 1941, and at that 
time he moved from Easton to Lancaster to under- 
take his new duties. President Distler is in constant 
communication with the Executive Offices of the 
Association and has been a highly active participant 
in its varied activities. 


With THE CoMMITTEES 

A great deal of progress has recently been made 
in the formation of the various committees author- 
ized by the Executive Board of the Association. It 
is through these technical committees that most of 
the work of the Association is to be accomplished. 
We refer to a statement on a number of the com- 
mittees to be found elsewhere in this issue. 

One of the most heartening features in the growth 
of this Association has been the wide response on 
the part of business firms and colleges to the invi- 
tation to institutional membership. We refer espe- 
cially to a separate page in this issue which contains 
the names of institutional members at this writing. 

It is not only encouraging to the officers of the 
Association, but absolutely fundamental to the future 
of its work that so many members have expressed 
a willingness to serve actively on its committees. As 
their work progresses, accomplishments will be 
published, from time to time, in the Journal. 


WitH THE SECTIONS 


The Executive Board of the Association has ex- 
pressed its hope that the most significant contribu- 
tions of the several committees might be translated 
into useful form for the institutional members of 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 





the Association, by the corresponding Sections 
Previous reference has been made to the splendid 
contribution made to our Insurance Section py its 
Leader, Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, through a unique 
article on the possibilities for advancement jn the 
relationships of the colleges to the insurance field 
A limited supply of this article is available jn the 
form of the particular issue of the Journal in which 
it was published. 


Witn Our Conrtrivutors 

At the most recent meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Association, a definite conviction was ex. 
pressed that the Journal, ScHoot anv Coutgsg 
PLACEMENT, would probably always personify the 
high-point in the achievement of the Association, 
Its columns are to be used from year to year as g 
medium for the distribution of the findings of the 
Association’s committees, and also for noteworthy 
contributions on the part of people who are vitally 
interested in the Association’s objectives. 

It would be difficult indeed to over-rate the value 
of the cooperation of the many persons who haye 
contributed articles to our journal. We find the 
interest of people in this service to the aides to 
youth widespread, and the response to our suggestion 
for articles in various fields has been phenomenal, 
It is the expectation of the Executive Board that 
through the journal it may become possible to realize 
its goal of raising the standards of placement in 
many fields, and in promoting the many other pu- 
poses of the Association. Our sincere appreciation is 
extended to all who have cooperated with our Execu- 
tive Offices during the year 1941. 


Committee on Sustaining Membership 


Mr. A. M. Boyp, General Chairman 


The work of this Committee has been very suc- 
cessful, and we are happy to report that the Sustain- 
ing Memberships and Advertising far exceed the 
total for last year, and in fact, reached an all-time 
high as reflected in the current issue of the journal. 
We plan to continue our effort to increase the sus 
taining memberships for the remainder of the year. 


Committee on Institutional Membership 


Dr. Paut H. Musser, General Chairman 


Efforts to increase the membership in the Ass0- 
ciation have been going forward steadily, and new 
members are constantly being added. President 
Hardwick and President Gates of the University of 
Pennsylvania were jointly made responsible for the 
senior colleges; President Distler of Franklin and 
Marshall undertook the work among the secondary 
schools; and the Chairman, Dr. Musser, among the 
junior colleges. These efforts have proved very effec- 
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ive. In the very near future the Committee plans 
u . : : 1 
o undertake a similar effort among the business and 
industrial concerns. 


Committee on Senior Recruiting in the 
Colleges 


Mr. Hersert Wortricu, Chairman 


This Committee is now in the process of appoint- 
ment, but we hope soon to be functioning actively. 
A study of this subject will offer a number of inter- 
esting problems, and a tentative program which has 
been drawn up covers the following points: the most 
efective means for placing seniors; the whole sub- 
ject of the arrangement of senior interviews; the 
glection of candidates to be interviewed; the rela- 
tive value of early and late interviews; the method 
of approach adopted by firms in coming to the col- 
leges for candidates; the question of occupational 
adjustment of seniors, so that they may be placed in 
positions best suited to their capabilities and per- 
sonality; and the whole subject of credentials. 


Committee on the Technical Aspects of 
Teacher Placement 


Dr. C. C. McCracken, Chairman 


The Chairman and the Central Office have been 
in communication concerning the problems to be 
studied by this Committee, and it has been suggested 
that as a basis for the activities of the Committee, 
a study be made of all the literary contributions in 
the field of teacher placement, in an attempt to 
determine a selective bibliography dealing with 
matters pertaining to this question. It is felt that 
such a bibliography would help the committee to 
determine more effectively the various subjects 
within the field of teacher placement which require 
further study. 


Committee on the Implications of the 
National Youth Administration and 
Other Governmental Agencies 


Dr. C. E. Crewett, Chairman 


This Committee has been organized by the ap- 
pointment of. the following members: Dr. L. D. 
Gresh, Director of Student Work Program of the 
National Youth Administration in Harrisburg; Mr. 
Stanley C. Hayes, Director of the Student Placement 
Bureau at the University of Detroit; Dean John W. 
Pence of the Fairmont State Teachers College, West 
Virginia, and President James H. Richmond of the 
Murray State Teachers College, Kentucky. 


The regional organization of the National Youth 
Administration is now as follows: REGION I— 
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Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts. New Hampshire. 
New York City, New York State, Rhode Island and 
Vermont; REGION I]—Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin; REGION II]—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Texas; 
REGION IV—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota. 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Wyoming; 
REGION V—Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington. 


Each of the foregoing Regions has a Regional 
College Student Work Council, which functions with 
the National Administration in an advisory capacity. 
The personnel of each Regional Work Council con- 
sists of the Chairmen of the State Work Councils 
in those states included by the Region. 

In special relation to recent curtailments in the 
available National Youth Administration funds. and 
also to the questions involved by the accelerated 
programs in many of the colleges, we are pleased to 
print below statements prepared for ScHOOL AND 
CoLLece PLACEMENT by the Chairmen of three of 
the Regional College Student Work Councils. 


From Recion I 
At a meeting of the College Work Council of 

Region I held in Boston on January 11, 1942, the 
proposed curtailment of National Youth Administra- 
tion funds for college students was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. In view of the accelerated program in many 
colleges as part of the war effort, which prevents 
students from working during the summer. it was 
the unanimous opinion of the members that the work 
program as administered by the National Youth 
Administration is an important factor in the war 
effort, and that it should be expanded to permit its 
operation twelve months of the year. Resolutions 
to this effect were adopted and similar resolutions 
have been adopted by all the State Councils in this 
region. 

Dr. Georce S. Miter, Chairman 


From Recion Il 


Every college in this country has felt and will 
certainly continue to feel the need for assisting 
capable students in poor economic circumstances 
to remain in college. The older devices which have 
been extensively used are scholarships, student loan 
funds and assistance in securing private part-time 
employment. During the depression years, these 
three aids to students were wholly inadequate. The 
work program of the National Youth Administration 
proved to have great value in supplementing them. 

The greatly expanding war program increases the 
demand for college-trained leaders. The nation still 
needs students who work to stay in college. The 
expanding war program tends to reduce private 
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funds available for scholarships and loans and does 
not expand part-time private employment available 
to college students. Many worthy students come 
from families living in areas where the effect of 
defense spending will be to raise living costs with- 
out raising income. In consequence, many students 
who have been able to pay their way in college up 
to the present, will find it increasingly difficult to 
do so. 

There is increasing pressure upon the colleges 
to change the school year to a twelve-month basis, 
assisting the war effort by graduating students in 
three years instead of four. In case of a prolonged 
war, this acceleration of the college program is 
essential in maintaining an adequate supply of prop- 
erly trained personnel for the army, navy, air force, 
industrial occupations and civilian professional work. 
Many students have depended upon summer earnings 
to help pay their way during the following school 
year. If they are to be deprived of this opportunity. 
it is essential that they be guaranteed greater earn- 
ings while in school. 

In the minds of many college faculties, student 
work is rated at least as high as student scholarships 
as a form of aid. It is true that it makes some 
demands upon the time which might otherwise be 
spent in study, but it gives training in work habits 
which more than offset the loss of time. The effect 
upon the student of using money which he earns is 
wholesome and cannot be ignored when comparing 
a work program with other forms of student aid. 
For all these reasons it seems clear that it would 
be disastrous to stop the National Youth Administra- 
tion College Work Program at this time. 

Dr. C. E. Racspace, Chairman 


From Recion V 

I think the curtailment of funds for the NYA 
College Work Program is unfortunate, but a small 
reduction can be justified possibly this year on the 
basis of reduced college enrollments and war-time 
financial necessities. It is my firm belief that it 
should be continued during the next college year, 
since I doubt that general financial conditions for 
young people will be any better than in the past 
few years. Particularly is this true with respect to 
colleges serving small rural areas of states, inasmuch 


———— 


as small town business men and establishments ar 
going to be in a worse financial position than on 
tofore and their sons and daughters will find finane. 
ing a college program a real problem. 


Dr. Rosen J. MaAAske. Chairman 


Committee on the Technical Aspects of 
Business Placement 


We consider this committee of vital importance jn 
our overall program of coordinating the educational 
function with employer requirements. It is now jn 
the process of appointment, and we hope to include 
a report from the Committee in the May issue of 
the journal. A preliminary statement of this prob- 
lem covers the following points: the most effectiye 
means for securing trained personnel from the col. 
leges; the question of occupational adjustment: the 
method of approach adopted by firms in securing 
candidates from the colleges; the whole subject of 
credentials and the assembling of information which 
would be helpful to the employers; the effect of 
college re-placement activities on the stability of 
employees; question of blanks used by colleges and 
by employers; problem of coordination of placement 
within the colleges; and the actual potential effect 
of systematic follow-up on course planning. 


Committee on Student Aid and 
Student Agencies 


This Committee likewise is in the process of 
appointment, and its studies should prove particu- 
larly interesting, especially in view of the accel- 
erated courses of study which are being introduced 
in the colleges of the country, which will make it 
impossible for students to work in the summer time, 
The preliminary outline of study for this Committee 
covers the following points: how student aid should 
orientate itself with the academic program; effect 
of part-time employment in taking time away from 
academic program and extra-curricular activities; 
effect of student employment on grades; attitude for 
the college to take toward the incoming student who 
needs financial help; vocational implications of 
student aid; exploration of the entire Student 
Agencies problem. 





NEWS COMMENTS 


Beaver College 

Members of last year’s senior class were placed 
much more easily than previously, and 65 per cent 
of the entire class are now working. The teaching 
field is very good. especially Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, Elementary, Home Economics, Health and 
Physical Education. The Business field is also unusu- 
ally good, the war emergency having opened many 
opportunities for women, for those with general 
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education and good personal qualifications as well 
as special training. 


Duke University 


To cooperate with the nation’s war effort, Duke 
University Summer School, which ever since its 
organization has been geared to enable students to 
pursue undergraduate work continuously through the 
calendar year, has increased its offerings and length- 
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ened the course somewhat. The Schools of Medicine 
and Nursing are beginning an intensive three-year 
curricular program, and all students in the Medical 
school will be required to attend four quarters each 
ene during the emergency. The following further 
jevelopments have also been made: A base hospital 
has been organized for call during the emergency ; 
the College of Engineering has begun work in its 
department of aeronautics; beginning with the next 
semester the Duke NROTC unit expects to increase 
its student group from 106 to about 150; a new 
chemistry of explosives course is being inaugurated, 
In connection with the ESMDT programs, Duke 
University offers courses in Communication Engineer- 
ing and Radio, Chemistry of Explosives, Personnel 
Administration, Statistical Methods, Cost Account- 
ing, Elements of Industrial Electricity, Design of 
Machine Mechanisms and Engineering Drawing. 


Harvard University 


According to a recent report in the New York 
Times, the faculty of arts and sciences has issued 
a guide to war courses for students. There is a 
pressing need for men trained in physics and engi- 
neering sciences, for an understanding of physical 
principles is fundamental to radio detection of 
aircraft and vessels, the control of ships, planes and 
gunfire and the maintenance of communication in 
the armed forces. A shortage of men trained in 
physics and engineering at the present time consti- 
tutes a most serious limitation in human resources, 
and there is a need for more physicists of all 
degrees of training than the universities are now 
producing. There is also a great need for men 
skilled in mathematics for navigation, ordnance engi- 
neering, ballistics and analysis of psychological tests. 
Meterologists and geographers with a knowledge of 
mapping, surveying and aerophotography are also 
needed, as well as biologists who can assist the 
armed forces through a knowledge of sanitary biol- 
ogy parasitology and relation of insects to disease. 


Los Angeles City College 


In connection with the program to meet war 
conditions, the following developments are quite 
interesting : 

l. In spite of all the discussion in educational 
circles as to shorter courses, defense or refresher 
courses, we have been requested by the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries in this area not to 
disrupt nor to speed up our regular two-year, semi- 
professional courses in engineering. These indus- 
tries apparently are able to find all the fully trained 
engineers and all the vocationally trained workers 
they need; but there is a deficit of potential foremen, 
superintendents. etc. 

2. The Army Air Corps Cadet Institute and the 
Civilian Pilot Training Courses are exceedingly 


popular, and the Army itself seems anxious to re- 
move all obstacles from the path of these young men 
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who have not had two full years of college work but 
wish to study and to be admitted to the Army Air 
Corps. These students are carrying short but intense 
training programs, and the percentage accepted into 
the Army is high. 

3. Since the December blackouts in Los Angeles, 
a new trend is perceptible in the enrollees in evening 
sessions. There is more call for defense training 
and for industrial and business training. As usual in 
war times, the humanities are temporarily neglected. 
And in a war which is more mechanized than ever 
before, naturally there is more call for mathematics, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, etc. But for sheer 
numbers, the calls for first-aid training, whether for 
college credit or not, are overwhelming. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A very interesting publication entitled In Appre- 
ciation and issued by the Department of Business 
and Engineering Administration of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was recently referred to our 
office. It deals with the record of the acceptance 
and tracing of the careers of 1200 graduates of the 
institution, ranging from the Class of 1917 to the 
Class of 1940. The graduates fall into characteristic 
patterns, including salary, nature of occupation and 
type of company. There is furthermore significant 
information regarding the relationship of the job 
market and the range of starting salary to business 
conditions, which reveals useful correlations. The 
group was divided on a basis of salary to permit 
an internal comparison; the high-salaried group 
being designated as “Alpha” and the medium- 
salaried group as “Beta,” and the careers of the two 
groups were considered. It is evident from the study 
that the graduates have three roads of accomplish- 
ment from which to choose. One leads to adminis- 
trative areas, where problems involve direction of 
policy and coordination; another utilizes talents of 
an operational-executive nature and demands the 
direct application of specialized knowledge to spe- 
cific problems; and the third rewards concentration 
on a sector of skill and knowledge with individual 
achievement less dependent on the interactions of 
others. Thus a man’s career can develop principally 
from the germ of administrative technique he has 
acquired from that part of his education, or from 
the equal combination of his engineering and admin- 
istrative studies, or chiefly from the technical and 
scientific aspect of his curriculum. 


National Conference of College and 
University Presidents on Higher 
Education and the War 


At the meeting held in Baltimore, Maryland, in 
January, 1942, the institutions of higher education 
of the United States offered their united power, 
including faculties, students, administrative organi- 
zations and physical facilities, for decisive military 
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victory and for the ultimate task of establishing a 
just and lasting peace. The following recommenda- 
tions were made: 


1. That institutions of higher education cooperate 
with the National Resources Board to determine 
immediate needs of man and woman power as well 
as available facilities of colleges and universities to 
prepare students to meet these needs, and to appraise 
ultimate needs in professional personnel for long- 
term conflict and for the post-war period. 

2. That a national policy be adopted to avoid 
competitive bidding for faculty and students by gov- 
ernment agencies and by industry and to conserve 
adequate personnel on all levels of education to 
assure effective instruction. 

3. That educational programs of higher institu- 
tions be accelerated by making necessary adjust- 
ments of curricula, yet without lowering the estab- 
lished standards of admission. 

4. That a study be made as to needs for and 
bases of federal financial assistance to higher edu- 
cation for the duration of the emergency, in order 
that the training of students for national service may 
be accelerated. 

5. That some degree of uniformity of practice be 
adopted by colleges regarding granting credit to 
students who leave college to serve with the armed 
forces. 

6. That all colleges and universities take steps to 
bring each individual student to his highest possible 
level of physical fitness. 

7. That the principle of selective service deter- 
mine placement of the individual in accordance with 
his capacity to serve national needs and with least 
disturbance of basic social institutions. 

8. That provisions be made for deferment of 
bona fide premedical, predental, and pretheological 
students. 


Michigan State College 


Beginning with the winter term, Michigan State 
College will be operating on a _ war-time basis. 
Preparatory to establishing a voluntary civilian de- 
fense program for all students, both men and women, 
students when they register for winter term classes 
will also fill out enrollment cards giving information 
essential to the arrangement of training programs to 
prepare them for state service in civilian defense 
activities. 

Training classes will include training in first aid, 
home nursing, nutrition, and protective service, which 
will include training for such auxiliary services as 
police and firemen, air raid wardens, fire spotters, 
airplane spotters, etc. A production corps will also 
be organized, and instruction will be given those 
interested in making surgical dressings. 

A lecture series has also been planned by the 
Civilian Defense Committee, including “The Rela- 
tionship of the Student to the War,” “Military 
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Aspects of War.” and “Hygiene and Sanitation under 
Emergency Conditions.” 

To answer questions and problems of students 
registered under the Selective Service act or who are 
thinking of enrollment in one of the branches of the 
service, a central information office has been set 
up under the Office of the Dean of Men. Students 
drafted after the middle of the term will be given 
a full term’s credit, with grades based on work in 
the courses at the time of withdrawal. 

The College’s five-point program for Cooperation 
with the nation’s war effort approved recently by the 
State Board of Agriculture includes: 


1) An expanded summer school program which 
will enable students to complete a full term’s work 
during the summer, thereby graduating earlier, 

2) A two-year college course designed so that 
young men anticipating military or defense service 
may complete two years of college training after 
graduating from high school and receive at the suc. 
cessful conclusion of this work appropriate degrees, 
It will be so arranged that students may take two 
years after the war and complete work for BS, or 
A.B. degrees. 

3) Extra-curricular courses for all students. to 
prepare them to take a responsible part in civilian 
defense in their respective communities. 

4) Establishment of information center on campus 
so as to give students information concerning various 
branches of service. 


5) Co-operation with any of the nation’s or state’s 
war or national defense efforts which may appear 
reasonable and necessary. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


The textile industry is one of the largest in the 
country and offers wide opportunities to young men 
and women with the proper scientific training. How- 
ever, the total enrollment in the only ten textile 
schools in the country is about 1300 students, and 
each of the schools has many more calls for gradu- 
ates each year than are available. There is a par- 
ticularly good opportunity for young women in this 
industry, and yet very few attend the textile schools. 
There is also a definite field for a sound course of 
basic instructions in textiles in our high school. 


Philadelphia Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education for National Defense 


A recent meeting of this group was attended by 
the Secretary of the Association. At that time a 
report was given covering the two types of Defense 
Training recognized by the Federal act, namely: 
(a) supplementary instruction for workers employed 
in industries essential to national defense, or im 
closely allied industries, for their upgrading and 
pre-employment, and (b) instruction for persons 
who look forward to employment in industries essen- 
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‘ial to the national defense, the trainees in the latter 
group to be selected from the registers of the public 
employment services and the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. The work which has been done in the high 
schools was described, and the importance of in- 
creased facilities was stressed. A new development 
yas that four Area Placement Interviewers were 
ysigned by the Philadelphia Office of the Pennsyl- 
yania Employment Service to the vocational schools 
to expedite the interviewing and admission of pre- 
employment trainees and their placement after the 
conclusion of training. A request had been sent to 
Washington for a grant to Philadelphia of some 
$350,000 to enable the leasing of new space for the 
purchase of additional machine shop equipment. 
From July 1, 1940, to November 30, 1941, the cumu- 
lative figures showed a total of 70,073 persons 
enrolled in 54 activities. 


Philadelphia Junior Employment Service 


Junior Employment Service, which is jointly op- 
erated and financed by The Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education and the Social Security Board, has 
just published the results of a follow-up study 
entitled “When Philadelphia Youth Leave School 
at 16 and 17.” The report describes the out-of- 
school experiences of 8048 drop-outs, 1262 high 
school graduates, and 147 vocational school gradu- 
ates during the period 1937-1939. The findings re- 
vealed that these young people experienced great 
dificulty in obtaining employment; that they came 
out of school at ages that make job-getting difficult 
or impossible, and their need of educational and 
vocational guidance while in school and during the 
period they were trying to achieve satisfactory out- 
of-school adjustment. 


Pittsburgh Coal Company 


The personnel needs of college grade are chiefly 
technical, either Mining, Mechanical, Industrial or 
Electrical Engineering. This year, in the face of the 
national emergency, increasing difficulty in obtaining 
the quantity and quality of trained men required is 
anticipated. The proposed change of school year 
schedules by the colleges will also alter our present 
two-year training program of graduates drastically. 
Under the present program students interested in 
the company were encouraged to work during the 
three summer vacations following their undergradu- 
ate years. This practical experience tends to develop 
the student, encourage him in his scholastic en- 
deavors and fit him for an earlier certification with 
the State examiners board than would otherwise be 
possible. It is intended to maintain a training group 
of about fifty men, of which fifteen or sixteen are 
graduates and the remainder evenly distributed 
throughout the undergraduate grades. The latter 
group will be most affected by college year changes. 
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Opportunities for women in this line of work are 
practically nil, but there is an increasing demand 
and usage of women in clerical, cost and steno- 
graphic duties about the mines and plants. 


Skidmore College 


Since the declaration of war, students at Skidmore 
College have increased their list of civic responsi- 
bilities in many directions, it was reported in the 
New York Times. The Sociology Club sponsored 
the first college campaign to collect clothing for the 
Save the Children Federation. Skidmore’s clothing 
majors are assisting one of the instructors in a 
weekly class organized in the interest of clothing con- 
servation held at the college-community center, to 
help women remodel and remake garments which 
might otherwise be discarded. Home Economics 
seniors are conducting semi-weekly classes for WPA 
mothers whose children attend the Nursery School, 
to instruct them in food values and the use of 
surplus food allowances. 


Swarthmore School District 


Early in January a battery of tests were adminis- 
tered to all juniors and seniors of the Swarthmore 
High School as a part of the preliminary testing 
program in vocational guidance conducted by Dr. 
Edward M. Westburgh, Consulting Psychologist. The 
same pupils completed vocational interest inventories 
and personality report questionnaires. Subsequently 
individual conferences on personal problems and also 
vocational seminars, are to be held with these pupils. 


The Home and School Association of Swarthmore 
is actively interested in promoting the guidance pro- 
gram of the school. It has an active committee 
working under the leadership of Mr. Edward N. 
Hay, personnel officer. The committee is arranging to 
take charge of one of the monthly meetings of the 
Home and School Association, presenting a panel 
program on vocational guidance, and also to schedule 
a college guidance night for parents and pupils. 


University of Texas 


In line with the University’s adjustment to a war- 
time schedule, several new courses will be offered 
in the spring semester, including a course on the 
History of the British Empire, dealing with the 
geography, economic resources and racial and social 
problems of the Empire and stressing the develop- 
ment of policy in Asia, Africa and Australia; 
courses in Economics, studying the causes of war 
and the problems of post-war adjustment, as well 
as problems associated with war economy and the 
types of public controls over economic processes 
involved in modern conflict; a course on Civilization 
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of South America; expansion of classes in the vital 
fields of accounting, personnel administration, man- 
agement, purchasing, statistics and transportation, 
these being the fields listed by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education as being short of necessary 
experts. In keeping with increasing demand for 
skilled physicists, arrangements have been made 
whereby a student can double up on his training 
in this field. 


Washington, D. C. 


On January 17 and 18, 1942, a meeting was held 
of Region 2, College Student Work Council, at the 
Hotel Washington, in Washington, D. C. Repre- 
sentatives of the twelve states comprising Region 2 
were present, and sessions were held on the morning 
and afternoon of January 17 and on the morning of 
January 18. 

The discussions related mainly to recent curtail- 
ments in National Youth Administration funds, and 
the probable effects upon student aid brought on by 
the accelerated programs in many of the Colleges. 
The latter question included the probable effects of 
the accelerated programs upon the need for NYA 
help during the summer months at most of the 
Colleges. 

Mr. Aubrey Williams attended the morning session 
on January 18th, and explained to the conference 
many interesting aspects of the present problems 
faced by the National Youth Administration. There 
seemed to be general agreement on the urgent need 
for continuing the National Youth Administration 
program on a twelve months’ basis so as to meet 
increasing needs for financial assistance by students 
who would not be able to earn money during the 
summer vacations to cover their college expenses 
for the following year. 


One of interesting aspects of these 
Regional Council meetings is that they afford an 
excellent opportunity for the Chairmen of the 
respective State Councils to bring together the views 
of educators in the several states which comprise 
the given Regional Councils. Considerable emphasis 
was placed in the Washington Conference upon con- 
clusions reached by the earlier educational meetings 
held in Baltimore. 


the most 


Western Reserve University 


Information has reached our office concerning a 
new plan of cooperation between higher education 
and industry, with the opening of a new research 
laboratory by the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
under the supervision of Dr. Robert E. Burke, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Western Reserve University 
and director of chemical research for the company. 
According to a substantiating report in the New 
York Times, this program will further the 
exchange of man power and facilities under a long- 


range program for cooperation between industry 
education. Under the arrangements the comp 
research library in the new building will be 
able to chemistry students in the university, and 
laboratory staff will have equivalent access tg 
University libraries. The research staff will be eg 
cerned with the development of improved manufy 
turing processes, as well as the improvement % 
petroleum products and their more efficient use, ~ 


West Virginia University 


Mr. H. E. Stone, Head of the Non-Teacher P 
ment Services has stressed the importance of util 
ing, to the fullest, our human resources. Colleges 
and universities, he feels, as well as industry 
commerce, must apply to the utmost their talent 
skill and experience in human engineering to 
end that there may be fewer aimless drifters in 
ranks. Vocational, educational and personal guj 
ance of students in high schools and colleges mug 
now take on a new importance; and the gy 
experienced and expert counsel must be given ye 
in helping them to choose, prepare for, enter, pro 
gress and make readjustments in employment. B 
upon the statement of Paul T. Cherington, economist 
to the effect that “(1) The War will be fabulously 
costly; (2) It will be followed by a period of maj 
economic and social reorganization—probably accom 
panied by serious financial depression,” Mr. 
expresses the thought that the college and uniy 
graduates may need replacement guidance and assist 
ance, and future graduates in 1943, 1944 and ] 
may require expert placement counsel and assis 
by trained placement officers who know the relati 
of college courses to occupations, are familiar will 
the requirements of jobs in government, indust 
and commerce and engage in intelligent research 
to employment trends. He urges that now is th 
time to build up University placement and person 
bureaus and to see that they are manned by sf 
cialists, trained for the important conservation 
of matching men and jobs. 


New York School of Social Work 


A reference was made in the New York Time 
to a report by Dr. Walter W. Pettit, director of 
New York School of Social Work, which predict 
that social service in the United States will exp 
tremendously during the war and in the post 
period, and that as a result there will be a wi 
spread shift in social work personnel and educati 
Social workers are now particularly needed ald 
the West Coast, and all military and naval establish 
ments there require additional workers. Family @ 
individual problems are also demanding more atte 
tion in that section of the country. since the sudd 
shifting of populations in industrial and war actit 
ties has produced abnormal situations in pul 
health, housing, child welfare and morale. 
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Lasher wins War on Weather! 


For years, telephone cable has been hung by stiff 
wire rings from its supporting strand. But repeated 
expansion and contraction caused by temperature 
changes sometimes proved too much for even the 
best cable sheath. Fatigue cracks developed near 
the poles —this meant leaks — possible service 
snterruptions— expensive repairs. 

Recently, men of the Bell System developed 


a machine that lashes the cable and strand to- 


gether in such a way that the concentration of 

strains near the poles is minimized. The Cable 

Lasher has also proved a great aid in the speedy 

installation of some of the new cables necded 

for airfields, camp®> bases and war factories. 
There are many opportunities in the 

Bell System for men with the urge— 

and the ability—to do a job better than 


it has ever been done before. 





